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For the Companion. 
RETALIATION. 

It was in the early part of the present century 
that Mr. Gates and Mr. Seaton came to settle in 
Fairfield. 

They had been friends from boyhood, their 
parents before them had been friends, and there 
was a tradition that two of their remote ances- 
tors had come over together in the Mayflower. 

To cement this union still more closely, they 
had now purchased house-iots side by side, 
where they proposed to erect dwellings for them- 
selves and for their posterity after them. But 
lo, before the foundation-stones were laid, a 
difficulty arose which marred their pleasant 
schemes, and turned their friendship to bitter- 
ness. 

The understanding had been that they should 
build at equal distances from the dividing line, 
but on Mr Gates’ lot there was an old house 
which stood not six feet from this line. When 
it was pulled down, the cellar was found to be 
in good condition, and the carpenters affirmed 
that by building over it, much trouble and ex- 
pense would be saved. 

There was also an excellent well, with a living 
spring of pure water flowing through it, which 
would be useless if the house were built on the 
site at first proposed. So one day Mr. Gates 
stated the case to Mr. Seaton, and expressed a 
wish to avail himself of these advantages. 

Mr. Seaton demurred, saying that it would 
mar the beauty of his place very materially to 
have buildings so close on the line. 

“As to the advantages,” he continued, “you'll 
get more out of the old house than it cost you, 
any way. The stone is all as good as ever it 
was, while I shall not only be obliged to dig a 
cellar and well, but buy the stone to frame them 
with, I see no reason why we should depart 
from our original azreement.”’ 

“You can hardly call it an agreement, I should 


ment, which amounts to nothing in the eye of 
the law.” 

“But in honor, and between friends, is as 
binding as if written on parchment.” 

“Ordinarily, I grant, but not when something 
comes up which was not thought of at the time, 
as in this case.” 

“Nothing has come up that alters the real po- 
sition of affairs. I thought I’d already explained 
that,” said Mr. Seaton, impatiently. “I must 
say [ think it very ungenerous in you to press 
the point in this way.” 

“And [ must say [ did not expect to find you 
so set and stubborn about it.” 

“Set! Stubborn! I’m willing to leave the 
matter to the decision of any three fair men you 
can name. Come, now!” 

“It’s a matter between ourselves. I see no ne- 
cessity for calling in a third party; any other 


Man in my place would have built where he | 


chose, without consulting you at all.’ 

“Not unless he was a sneak,” said Mr. Sea- 
ton. 

“Perhaps you mean to apply that term to 
me,” said Mr. Gates. 

“Make your own application,” said Mr. Sea- 
ton. 

Not much more was said at this time, but 
when the two men parted, it was with a feeling 
of mutual ill-will, such as they had never enter- 
tained before. It might have passed away, but 
when, in course of time, Mr. Gates’ new house 
began to rise on the old foundation, Mr. Seaton 
felt that he had a real grievance, and Mr. Gates, 
knowing that he felt so, becamhe defiant and 
overbearing in his manner toward him. 

They did not avoid each other, and when they 
met, exchanged the usual grectinys, but their 
enmity they were at no pains to conceal. 

Mr Seaton’s first open act of retaliation was 
to build a stable so near his own boundary-line 
as to bring it in unpleasant contiznity to his 





heizhbor’s dwelling, so that when Mr. Gates’ 
Suests loved out his parlor windows, they were 


| “J wish I could move my house as easily as 





BETALIATION. 


confronted by Mr. Seaton’s horse looking out 
his window. 

In vain Mr. Gates raged, for he was met with 
the quiet rejoinder,— 

“I suppose I’ve a right to build where I please 
on my own land.” ‘ 4 

And he was silenced, for he remembered when 
he had pleaded the same right; so he built a 
high, broad fence, which cut off his view of the 
Stable window, and his neighbor's view of his 
garden and the pleasant landscape beyond, 
thereby killing two birds with one stone. 

On his own side of the fence he planted a lilac 
hedge, and his neighbor shortly after planted 
one on the other. 

In course of time three girls were born to Mr. 
Gates, but he would have given them all for the 
sturdy boy who was Mr. Seaton’s son and heir. 
And truly, little Rudolph Seaton was a boy of 
whom any father might have been proud; nature 
seemed to have denied him nothing, for he was 
at once a model of beauty, a personification of 
health, and as bright and quick-witted as he was 
generous and conscientious. Was it a sly kind 
of malice that made Mr. Seaton so often dis- 
course of his son and his future plans for him 
when in Mr. Gates’ presence? The latter be- 
lieved so. 

It happened that these two men were on the 
same side in politics so that one very fruitful 
source of contention was avoided, but they 
made it up by taking opposite sides on every 
other matter that came before the public, and 
at last they found themselves arrayed against 
each other politically, in a very unexpected 
manner. 

Mr. Gates had been nominated for the Legis- 
lature, and as he belonged to the popular party, 
to be nominated was considered equivalent to 
being elected, but a division having occurred on 
some local question, a few factious souls con- 
ceived the idea of nominating a new candidate, 
who should commit himself to their measures, 
and Mr. Seaton was fixed upon as the most 
available man, 

Under any other circumstances he would have 
spurned such a proposal, but the temptation to 
triumph over Mr. Gates was too great to be re- 
sisted, and he not only accepted it, but threw 
himself into the cause with such zeal that he 
won to his side many who had heen deemed his 
opponent’s staunchest adherents, se that what 
had at first been only a contemptible faction, 
soon became a formidable opposition. 

When Mr. Gates saw how things were going, 
he exclaimed in the bitterness of his soul, “I 
wouldn’t have bclieved Seaton could act so base- 
ly; he knew I’d set my heart on this election, 
and he cared nothing for it, yet he’s working 
against me with all his might, just from malice, 


pure malice; but I’ll be even with him yet; it’s 
a long lane that has no turning.” 

One day, as he was walking slowly up and 
down the room, his hands behind him, revolving 
these things in his mind, his wife, who was sew- 
ing by the window, suddenly exclaimed, ‘Look! 
look there! see that child; he’ll certainly break 
his neck.” 

“It’s none of my concern if he does,”’ replicd 
Mr. Gates, glancing up to the roof of the stable, 
where little Rudolph Seaton was perched, doing 
his best to imitate the flapping and crowing of 
a barnyard fowl. 

There was something in the very sight of the 
child at this particular juncture, that rasped Mr. 
Gates’ nerves terribly, while the boyish perform- 
ance, the mere result of exuberance of spirits, 
seemed to him like a studied insult. He turned 
away and resumed his walk with the feeling 
that he had been ‘‘crowed over” by the whole 
Seaton family. 

He had paced the length of the room but 
once, when a scream from his wife, and a wild 
shrick that was not his wife’s, smote on his ear, 
and he turned to see Rudolph clinging by his 
hands to the ledge of an upper stable window. 
He had slipped down the roof, and caught the 
ledge as he fell. a 

For a single instant Mr. Gates knew how the 
demons feel; there was Mr. Seaton’s heir about 
to be dashed to pieces by a fall from the very 
building he had erected to spite his neighbor, 
and for this single instant he experienced a hor- 
rible exultation, the next he had rushed from the 
house, leaped the board fence and extended his 
arms to catch the child, or at least break his fall. 

It was a dangerous experiment for both man 
and boy, but there was nothing else to be done, 
and in this case it was suecessful. Rudolph’s 
hold gave way, and Mr. Gates received him, and 
staggered with his load into the lilac hedve. 

But Rudolph’s wild shriek had reached other 
ears than those of Mr. Gates, and before either 
had recovered sufficiently to rise from the hedge, 
Mr. Seaton was bending over them with pale 
face and compressed lips. 

Not much was said at this time, but the next 
day it was noised abroad that Mr. Seaton had 
withdrawn from his nomination, that he was 
using all his influence for Mr. Gates, and strong- 
ly urging all his friends to dothe same. The 
consequence was, that Mr. Gates was elected by 
an overwhelming majority. 

A pleasant surprise aw:ited him on his retnrn 
from his first session; the obnoxious stable had 
been moved back out of sizht. He immediately 
set to work and laid low the broad fence, and 
when the next spring came, there was only the 
lilac hedge, with lovely purple blossoms, to sep- 





arate his domain from his neighbor’s. 


the old fence,” said Mr. Gates. 

“Don’t speak of it; if you’d been further off, [ 
|mizht have lost my boy,” said Mr. Seaton, 
| grasping his hand. 

——+9)—___—_—- 


For the Companion. 
WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
| FRIEND. 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 
In THrrtTeEeN Cuapters.—Cuap. X. 


The report of the pistol had startled Crowell, 
but not enough to sober him. 

“1 didn’t hurt her, did I, Rogers ?”’ he asked. 

“No; no harm done,” said Rogers; and, satis- 
| fied with this reply, Crowell stretched himself on 
one of the seats, and was soon in a drunken stu- 
por. It was hours before he came out of it, nor 
did he return at once to a full consciousness of 
what had happened. 

Looking out from under the visor of his cap, 
| he could see Rogers and his comrades. He knew 
' that he was in the cars, and realized that he had 
| run away from Foxton, but whether he had real- 
{ly seen Winifred at the station, or whether it 
! was all a dream, he could not tell. It seemed to 
him that Margery had come out of her grave to 
warn him of the ruin to which he was hasten- 
ing, that he had repelled her, and she had gone 
back to her grave avain silently, but with a look 
of sorrow and reproach which haunted him yet. 

Then, somehow, every thing became confused, 
and it was no lonver Margery, but Winifred 
Fairbanks he had seen, and he had shot her dead 
with the pistol he carried in his hand. 

As he lay there thinking of these things, and 
trying to separate the true from the fanciful, 
Rogers gave the man nearest him a little shake, 
saying,— 

“Wake up, Sam. It’s daylight, and we’re 
’most to the junction.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Sam, yawning and stretching; 
then, glancing at Crowell,— 

“That cove sleeps well, don’t he?” 

“Yes. Don’t wake him till we get past the 
junction. He may take a notion to give us 
the slip.” 

“We'll look out for that. Pity if we should 
lose him now, after all the trouble he’s cost us.’’ 

“Jingo! I thought ’twas all up with us when 
that pistol went off,” said one who had not yet 
spoken. “’Twould have been awkward to stand 
an examination just then.”’ 

“Yes, ’twould have been likely to bring out 
that little affair at’?— 

“Whist!” suid the other, hastily. 

“But about that girl—do you think she was 
hurt?” / 

“Hurt? She went down like a log; didn’t you 
see?” 

“T thought so. Well, we haven’t got it to an- 
swer for. That greenhorn aint fit to be trusted 
with a pistol, no more’n a baby.” 

“T’'m afraid he’ll cost more’n he'll come to, 
anyhow. There’s no mistake about the money, 
is there, Rogers?” 

“How should there be?’ snarled Rovers. 
“Didn’t I live in the family and know all about 
7em? I tell you the old man was well-nigh a 
millionaire, and this boy’s his only heir.” 

And Crowell lay and listened with his sharp- 
ened ears, and his bursting heart, and his throb- 
bing brain, while the deep, foul conspiracy of 
which he had been made the victim grew clearer 
and clearer through the men’s coarse talk. 

How he loathed himself! and how that jolly, 
good-natured Rogers seemed suddenly trans- 
formed into an arch-fiend! Crowell made up 
his mind at one time to spring through the 
car window, and, by dashing his brains out, to 
end all this sin and misery; but just then the 
cars slackened speed, and in a moment they had 
drawn up to the depet at the junction, where 
the braneh road intersected the great artery lead- 
ing te New York. 

A shert discussion ensued about who should 
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remain in charge of the “freight,” which, of |to papa’s room, and things were lying about, | 
Then three of the men, | and the iron chest was broken open, and then 


course, meant Crowell. 
including Rogers, went into the saloon, while the | we knew we had been robbed. 

sailor they had called Sam remained behind, to ree} What Crowell’s feclings were as he listened to 
cecive his dram from one of his comrades, taking | this narration, I leave you to imagine. 

a glance at the boy before he stretched his big,| He felt assured that he knew the perpetrators 
lumbering limbs at full length on the seat. of this robbery. All their dark hints, their 

The conductor put his head inside. Train all | nudges and lecrs, their coarse exultation of the 
ready for the upper roads!’’ he shouted. night before, flashed across him now, and he 

Then it flashed across Crowell’s mind that | understood their full meaning. 
these cars were returning to Foxton. How like| So this Rogers and his comrades, with whom 
a vision of some lost paradise of innocence and | Crowell Waite had been “hail fellow, well met,” 
happiness the old town which he had left rose | for the last weck, were a band of midnight bur- 
now upon his memory! If he could only go| glars! : 
back and take up his life there, where he had} Terrible as that thought was, the shock of sur- 
left it a few hours ago! prise was a little neutralized by an awful fear of 

He had heard enough to convince him that he | something worse to come. Why had Saidie 
was in the powcr of desperate villains, who would | spoken of “poor Winifred Fairbanks” ? 
not hesitate to strike him senseless if they per-}| The question trembled on his lips, but before 
ecived him making any attempts to escape; but | he had framed it into words Suidie spoke again. 
at this moment three of the four were some dis-| ‘You say you have heard nothing about Win- 
tance off at the little depot, in the very act of | ifred. Why, Crowell, where have you been all 
pouring down their morning dram; and _ their | day?” 
comrade, with his hat drawn over his eyes, was| “Off in the woods,” said he, evasively. 
coolly stretched his length, and taking his ease| This did not seem improbable, as he was in 
in the absence of his messmates. the habit of taking long, solitary tramps; so 

Crowell knew there was no time to lose; the , Saidic expressed no surprise, but went on with 
up-train bell had rung once already. Still it, her story. 
was necessary to proceed cautiously; so he) “Well, to begin at the beginning: This morn- 
raised his head gently. Sam did not stir. He ing, just as we were sitting down to the break- 
slid quictly from the seat. Still there was no | fast-table, in rushed Gretchen like one distracted, 
movement by the man who had undertaken to | and the first words she said were,— 
keep guard over him. He crept stealthily to the| ‘‘‘O, something awful’s happened to young 
door, then, with one bound, reached the plat-| mistress!’ 
form and sprang aboard the cars just asthelong| “It was some time before we could get a con- 
train commenced moving out of the depot. nected account from her; but we finally made 

As it disappeared, a man rushed frantically to | out that Winifred had appeared at her bedside 
the car door from which Crowell had made his |just at dawn, her face pale, her clothes soiled 
escape, and looked up and down theroad. Then | and draggled, had cricd out that her arm was 
he began to signal the disappearing train, like | hurt, and immediately sunk to the floor in a 
one suddenly gone distraught. It was the sailor | dead faint. She had sent Donald for the doctor, 
with whom Crowell had been left in charge. | and he was still there, she said. 

But he was too late. O, how Crowell, watching| “I ran right over, and met the doctor just 
from the car window, thanked God it was too|coming from Winifred’s room, From him I 
late! learned that her arm had been broken by a pis- 

It was just at nightfall of the same day that | tol-shot which entered below the elbow. He 
Saidie Maxwell, sitting alone by the parior fire, | had extracted the ball, and the patient was now 
apparently lost in deep thought, heard the door | quict. 
open, and, looking up, saw Crowell Waite enter-| “IIe said her account of the accident was 
ing the room. rather confused. She told him that she was out 

“O Crowell, I’m so glad you’ve come! We've | very late the night before—for what purpose she 
been worrying about you all day, and now Phil | did not say; that she had met some desperate- 
has gone in search of you.” looking men at Cherry Knoll Station, who had 

“Has he?” spoken roughly to her, and that one among 

Crowell sat down and wiped his face with his | them had fired the pistol, but she did not believe 
handkerchief, He was cold and trembling, and | it was intentional. 
his face was pale as ashes. “The men had all gone off in the cars, and she 

But Saidie did not notice his appearance, being | had come home, though how she got there she 
too much engrossed with other matters. could hardly tell. She thinks she fainted several 

“O Crowell, you don’t know what has hap-! times on the way. 
pened!” she went on; “whata terrible time we| “After hearing this story, the doctor could 
have been through since last night.” only come to one conclusion, which was that 

“What has happened ?” Winifred walked to the station in a state of som- 

And when he asked the question, his own|nambulism. He says her mother was a som- 
voice did not sound to him like Crowell Waite’s, | nambulist; se it is not remarkable that Winifred 
and he hoped, which was odd enough, that Sai- | should inherit the tendency, even though she 
dic had not heard him, because he dreaded her | never manifested it before. 
reply. “At all events, he says that no other theory 

“We were robbed last night.” will account for the facts in the case. As for the 

“Robbed ?” repeated the boy, staring at Saidie, | men who fired the pistol, no one doubts but that 
the shadow on his face getting, if possible, | they were the same who committed the bur- 
grayer than before. | glary.” 

“Yes; it was all done while we were away,and| It was now so dark that Saidie could not see 
old Betty left alone in charge of the house. It | Crowell’s face distinctly. I£ she had seen it, I 
must have happened before eleven o’clock, for | think that, notwithstanding her preoccupation, 
we were home a little after that time. We had her suspicions would have been aroused by the 
gone over with our cousins to the Maybells’, | look of horror and agony it wore. 
with whom they are to pass a few days, and the| He knew, now, all that Winifred had done and 
wretches must have watched when we went out. | dared for his sake, and how she had been requit- 
O dear, it makes me shiver to think of it!” She ed, All the circumstances of the previous night 
stopped a moment, but Crowell did not speak. | came clearly back to his memory, but before he 
If Saidic observed his dumbness, she thought it} could utter a word, Philip Maxwell came into 
proceeded from amazement and horror at her | the room. 
story. | “So you’ve got back!” exclaimed he. ‘Such 

She went on again. “They must have come in | a hunt as I’ve had for you! I began to think 
by the side door, and gone up the back stairs | you’d been murdered, as a climax to our catas- 
and through the back hall straight to papa’s | trophes.” 
room. It seems as thouxh they knew all about| “Only think,” said Saidie, “he’s been off in 
the house. They broke into his ivon chest, and | the woods, and didn’t know a thing that’s hap- 
took more than a thousand dollars, which papa, pened till [ told him!” thus unwittingly coming 
had deposited there, and which he could jill | to Crowell’s relief; for he felt that, whatever he 
enouch afford to lose, besides a silver mug and! might say, he should betray himself to Philip’s 
sugar-bowl, which were heirlooms in the family, | keen eye. 

“Betty said she thought she heard footsteps on| “It’s all very sad, but I can’t stop any longer 
the back stairs, and went to the foot of them, | to talk about it. Ihave an engagement.” He 
but there was nobody there; then she opened the flung out the sentences in a disjointed manner, 
door and looked out. The moon had just risen, | and tled from the house and across the grounds 
and she saw, close by the gate, some dark ob- | to Prof. Fairbanks’. 
jects, which it seemed to her looked like men, Going straight to the kitchen where Gretchen 
but as they did not move, she concluded they | ‘V8S at work, he asked, or rather demanded, 
were only shadows, and so fastened the door | Permission to sce Winifred. 
and went to bed without saying any thing about | “T’m sorty to deny you, but nobody’s allowed 
the matter, althouzh she could not help feeling | to sce her at all.” : 

a little nervous, “Just one moment, Gretchen,” pleaded he. 

“This morning, however, it all came out after! “No; the doctor’s orders are strict,” said 
we learned about poor Winifred; and we went | Gretchen, shaking her head, and went on to ex- 
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plain the necessity of perfect quiet, and the dan- | got his misery, and called out, “Now, like a 


ger which might arise from any excitement, 
Besides, she’s asleep,” she added, “and it’s the 
first comfortable sleep she’s had since it hap- 
pened.” 

But she might as well have talked to the wind; 
in fact, it was doubtful whether Crowell under- 
stood her at all, for he answered, in a loud, 
defiant voice,— 

“T tell you I will see her!” and, as he uttered 
these words, a terrible shrick came from the 
chamber at the head of the stairs. 

“There, you’ve waked her!” cried Gretchen, 
and ran up to her young mistress. 

“Whose voice was that?” asked Winifred, 
wildly, and looking terribly excited. 

“Hush, dear! it’s only Crowell Waite. He 
insisted on coming up to see you, but of course 
I wouldn’t allow it.” 

Scarcely had she finished speaking, when the 
youth strode into the room; but the sight of that 
pale face was too much for him, and, sinking on 
his knees beside the bed, he groaned out,— 

“T’ve killed her, O, I’ve killed her!” 

“No, no. I shall get well now. I’m so glad, 
so glad!’”’ said Winifred. 

“Come, come,” said Gretchen, who heard the 
words, but attached no meaning to them, “this 
will never do! You will kill her if you go on 
this way!” 

Then in came the nurse, and between the two 
they managed to get Crowell from the room; 
and Gretchen, wringing her hands, exclaimed,— 

“O dear, O dear, what shall we do! I wish 
the professor would come!” 

To be continued. 
BEAUTIFUL EARTH. 


In Spring’s glad breathing, and in Summer’s sheen, 

In Autumn’s Joseph-coat, in Winter’s keen 

And shimmering frost-work—yea, in every scene,— 
How beantiful is earth! 





The tiniest flower upspringing from the sod, 
The taliest oaks that on the hill-side nod,— 
All things one Janguage breathe: How good our 
od: 
How beautiful is earth! 


+> 
+> 





For the Companion. 
A FATAL JOKE, 

The peat fire glowed brightly in the broad 
grate, and cast a glow like sunshine over the 
copper and brass-bound vessels on the high 
shelves in the kitchen of an old English farm- 
house. 

The farm-men, shining from the effects of soap 
and water and their new blue frocks, had seated 
themselves to rest after their day’s toil, all mer- 
ry and happy but onc—Giles Thompkins. He sat 
down moodily, staring into the fire and asking, 
in a surly tone, “Will the kettle ne’er come a- 
boil? And why are no’ the herring on the bars 
yet?” 

Now Giles would not have cared in that sad 
hour if there was never a kettle to “come a-boil’”’ 
again while the world should stand, nor yet if 
the last herring in the sea had been already 
caught, smoked and eaten. He only wanted to 
vent his ill-temper on something. 

The door of the stairway which led to the 
kitchen loft, now opened, and down stepped 
Marjery Rowe, the farm-maid, all aglow with 
innocent happiness, 

Her hair had been brushed down very demure- 
ly beneath her muslin cap, but it would not lie 
there quictly. It had already shown its sympa- 
thy with the bounding young heart by curling 
and crinkling about Marjery’s temples “in a 
way very unbecoming for a servant girl, whose 
father was only a poor ditcher, living in a clay 
cottage;” at least the farmer’s wife said so. 

But nature did not care for what she said; so 
she curled and crinkled the golden locks as 
much as she pleased around the brow of her 
humble favorite; especially so when the girl was 
more than usually happy. 

“O lack-a-day, lads! Are ye all here an’ hun- 
gered, and the kettle singing to keep yer spirits 
up, aforel’m ready for ye? Ye shall not be kept 
a wink longer!” 

Saying this, she pinned up the skirt of her hol- 
iday dress—a lavender calico, freely besprinkled 
with golden buttercups—and entering the pan- 
try, she began slicing the snowy loaf on a shin- 
ing oaken board. 

“Where’s yer herring, Marjery?” asked one 
of the men; for herring was a standard dish at 
supper, there. 

“O, yer to have better than herring the night, 
lads. The mistress has given me the evening to 
myself; and as I’d have on my best gown, to be 
ready for the setting off, she bid me give ye cold 
lamb, a place o’ herring,” said Marjery, ap- 
proaching the fire with the teapot in her hand. 

Seeing Giles Thompkins with his head on his 
hands, she sighed just the tiniest little sigh; but 
then remembering her own happiness, she for- 





kind lad, fill this from the kettle, and 1’ll bless 
ye any way ye ask.” 

“That’s as false as yer heart!’ growled Giles, 
“For ye would no’ turn yer hand to save me 
from death,” 

“Hear yon words!” cried Marjery, looking 
round at the other stalwart workmcn. ‘Aint 
he unjust to me, that’s brought him food these 
two years, and served him when too ill to 
work ?”” 

“Aye, they are unjust; and he’s an ill-tem- 
pered loon,” said the eldest of the company, 
“‘He’s been growling all day in the barley-field 
like a Bengal tiger! What ails ye, lad? It’s 
surely not grumbling at yer low wage that ye 
are? V’m the man todo that, if any, for I ha’a 
wife and two roarin’ boys to feed. Thank God 
for a good master and plenty o’ bread now, and 
look up to heaven and smile; else ye may lose 
both yer work and yer bread.” 

Ah, there was a live coal redder and hotter 
than the peat coals before them, hidden and 
burning in the heart of Giles, that they had never 
dreamed of. 

They did not know that lacking an opportuni- 
ty to tell in private, to the pretty farm-maid, the 
seerct which had been smothered two years in 
his heart, he had written it all on the fly-leaf of 
his Bible, and passed it to her in the servants’ 
pew, on Sunday last. Nor yet did they know 
that she had written, with a very bad pencil, in 
a very bad hand, these bitter words back to him: 

“Der frend, ye are tu lat with yer ofer o’ hart 
and han’. Enery, the agent’s son, he has 
ask me afore, and has giv me a gool ring and a 
white veil by hand o’ his muther. Aw’ I’m to go 
home the night to his father’s, me and my 
mother and father is to eat supper ther. Ye 
hav’ been a good lad tu me, helpin’ with the 
fires and the water; and I had fix on ye for best 
man to my wedin’. Kep gud hart and ye will 
get some budy yet. Yer frend, Marjery.”’ 

It was not strange, then, that poor Giles was 
miserable and cross. Wasn’titenough to know 
that he had lost her without having to hear of 
that “gool ring and white veil;” and of the fam- 
ily merry-making over the great match, at the 
agent’s house? Surely it was, especially as 
Giles thought the agent’s son held his head high 
above the farm-men when he met them on the 
road! But it was no fault of Marjery’s. 

The bad spirit in Giles’ heart had been fairly 
roused; and he had gone out into a lonely place 
in a glen just before this, and there, alone, had 
called the agent’s son “a knave,” “a fool,” “a 
scoundrel,” “a coward” and “a thief;” although 
he had no good reason for calling him any of 
these names. 

This storm had lightened his load of hatred to 
the young man a little; but he had a score to 
settle with Marjery yet before his fury was spent 

No sooner had she bidden them “Good-night,” 
and tripped over the field toward a picce of 
woods, which the shadows were already darken- 
ing, than the evil-minded youth set himself to 
ridicule the happy gir], and to bear false witness 
against her lover. 

“She’s just ’come ’trothed to yon fool, the 
agent’s son, and gone there to make a new moth. 
er, the night!” he said. “She’s maddened me 
by relatin’ what the villain has said o’ us,—that 
we are unlarned boors, without the manners 0’ 
the creturs we feed, and beholdin’ to our master 
for our crust, while he has been at the school, 
and ridin’ the hosses, and takin’ a turn at the 
dance among his betters! And he says he’ll one 
day be agent here hisself, and then we and our 
children will be under his foot and will scrve 
her as though she were lady o’ the castle yon- 
der!” 

“The fool!’ growled one of the men. “She'll 
ne’er rule me nor mine, for we’re to set sail for 
America, come spring.” 

“Giles is a-foolin’!” cried another, ‘for such 
folly sounds like neither o’ them. Henry is a 
brave, honest lad, and it’s no fault o’ his, that 
Heaven have given him a chance at better larn- 
in’, and to ride a horse! And as for Marjery, 
it’s like a sister she’s been to us, sick and well; 
and Pll no envy her this bit o’ luck that have 
come from her fair face! I'll dance at her wed- 
din’ with a right good will, whether I have shocs 
or go barefoot!” 

The father of the “two roarin’ boys” now de- 
parted to his own cot, leaving the three young 
fellows alone. They talked and laughed about 
the news, and were in a merry mood, when 
Giles said,— , 

“Silly lass, she scarce knew whether she was 
on her head or her heels, when she went away! 
Let’s go across the runlet and through the cas- 
tle lands, and meet her in the sccond wood, and 
give her a jump that'll bring down her pride.” 

“O, but yon would be mean, o’ great strong 
fellows like us, to affright a lone woman!’ said 
one of the party. 

“Nay, for she’d know us the second breath; 
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and then we’d all convoy her to the agent’s 
house, and have a merry laugh, and get a call 
to the wedding!” said Giles, 

So they ran onin the gathering gloom till they 
reached the short piece of woods, which Marjery 
had not yet entered. They stationed themselves 
in the middle and at either end, and hiding be- 
hind large trees, they watched for her approach. 

It was not many minutes before they heard 
the crushing of the underbrush as the innocent 
girl entered the dark, untrodden path. For a 
moment she halted as if afraid, saying aloud, 
“Why did I set out alone at this hour?” Then, 
as if to encourage her heart, she began to sing: 

“The sweetest rose of England 
Blooms in a lowly cot, 
And God's most loving angels, 
Watch o’er her humble lot.” 
Scarcely had she finished these words when a 
deep, sepulchral voice uttered this terrific sen- 
tence,— 

“Yon gocl ring shall ne’er grace the finger 0’ 
aliving bride, but be buried on the hand o’ a 
dead maiden!” 

Margery stood still for an instant, and then 
called out,— 

“Giles, is that ye, come to scare my poor 
heart?” 

There was no reply. She ran on with beating 
heart for a few yards, when another voice cried 
out,— 

“Yon white veil will ne’er hide the blushes o’ 
a bride, but lic on the dead face o’ a fair maiden!” 

She shricked out, “Who is so cruel as this to 
an innocent girl?” and flew as if on the wings 
of the wind. 

She drew a long breath as she left the shadows 
of the trees, and saw the lights twinkling in the 
two cottages which lay between her and the 

“larger dwelling of the agent. 

“I believe it was my own foolish heart,” she 
cried, ‘‘that turned the cawing o’ the rookg into 
words; but Ill ne’er come through this ‘wood 
again after the gloaming.”’ 

“The hand that ye’ll grasp at the altar will 
no’ be the livin’ hand o’ the agent’s son, but the 
bony hand o’ Death!” now sounded in her ear. 

The words struck like a knell to her heart; 
but she rushed on till she reached the rose-cov- 
ered porch of the agent’s house. Then, witha 
loud ery, she fell to the ground, and when they 
came out to meet her, she lay like one dead at 
their feet. 

It was a long time before they brought her 
back to consciousness, and then her mind was 
still in the wood. 

“Take the ring off my finger,” she cried, 
“afore the hand dies, mother! Burn the white 
veil lest it cover my dead face, and never let me 
stan’ afore the altar with Death by my side! 
Save me, mother, save me from death and the 
grave!”’ 

Giles Thompkins was fully satisficd when he 
learned that his cruel trick had cost the mind of 
the happy girl who had never wronged him. He 
had never meant, he said, to do such harm to her, 
and it was no fault of his that she was so foolish 
as to throw away her wits for a bit o’ a fright. 

But he was made to feel that it was some “fault 
of his’? when, 2 month afterward, he stood by 
the open grave, where so many hopes were being 
buried with her. If the world had been his, he 
would nae given it to call her back to life... Re- 
venge was not so sweet as he had hoped it would 
be; and with the thoughtless lads who had joined 
him in his fiendish plot, remorse for the “good 
joke” hung like a shadow over all their future 
lives, J.D. C. 





IN A WELL. 

The almost superhuman strength and courage 
of women under circumstances of great peril, or 
when the maternal instinct is roused to the ut- 
most for the preservation of their offspring, has 
been recently exemplified in a most extraordi- 
Nary manner at Segano, a small village south of 
Milan. A child of four years, playing near an 
old well but carelessly covered over, went too 
near the insecure edge, and before an elder sister 
could reach her, was precipitated to the bottom. 

The frightened child ran screaming to her 
mother with the fearful news. The latter, a 
workwoman in the factory, stood for a moment 
as if paralyzed, when, as if realizing the full 
danger of her little one, instantaneously flew 
across the court, and, with her eyes fixed on the 
water below, pallid, teeth hard set together, she 
thought only of rescuing her child; and clutch- 
ing the old coping of the wall, let herself down 
from stone to stone until she reached _the water, 
where an inner row of stones gave her a footing. 
The little one caught by its clothing to this jag- 
ged wall, and the brave woman, reaching far 
over, firmly grasped the child, and lifting it 
free, held it safe above the water with one hand, 
while with the other she steadied herself against 
the damp, slippery wall. 


In the nf€antime the alarm had been given, 
and the workmen who had come to the rescue 
let down ropes to which the woman was to at- 
tach herself and child. But this was impossible 
to accomplish without letting go of the child. 

The poor woman could not again bear the ter- 

ror of losing her baby for an instant; and, with 
a look of baffled, hopeless despair thrown up to 
those who waited breathlessly for the result, was 
about to resign herself to her awful fate, when a 
sudden grasping of the rope below gave renewed 
courage to the spectators. 
The undaunted woman had made another ef- 
fort for life, and successfully. Slowly lifting the 
child to her mouth, she had taken in her teeth 
a portion of the dress, and safely held it until 
she made fast the rope to each. This communi- 
cated to the people above, a shout went up, as 
one more fearless than the rest, at the risk of his 
own life, went down to the rescue of mother and 
child, which he accomplished by intrepid cool- 
ness and undaunted courage, amid the hearty 
bravos of the men, and the half-frenzied, hyster- 
ical shricks of the women. 
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HYMN FOR A LITTLE CHILD, 


God make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow; 

A little flame that burneth bright 
Wherever Imay go, 


God make my life a little flower, 
That giveth joy to all, 

Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although its place be small. 


God make my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may rest, 

That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbor best. 


God make my life a little hymn 
Of tenderness and praise; 
Of faith—that never waxeth dim, 
In all His wondrous ways. 
Gentle Words. 








For the Companion. 


WHAT WE CAUGHT IN OUR TRAP. 
One afternoon, in the year 1865, a party of lads 
were gathering blueberries on one of the brules, or 
burnt slopes, on the east bank of Bear River, in Ox- 
ford County, Me. It was towards the last of August. 
The berries here ripen several weeks later than on 
the plains farther south. The day was warm, but it 
had been preceded by a night so chill that crickets 
were vocal beneath each tiny stone and crumbling 
fragment of charred bark. 

We had poled up the river in an old bateau, and 
after filling our pails with blueberries nearly as large 
as cranberries, were making our way down the bank 
to the place where we had left our boat. 

Tom Edwards was ahead. The hog-brakes were 
thick and tall here. All at once we who were be- 
hind, heard a scramble and an outcry. There wasa 
clanking noise; and we saw Tom bounding wildly 
about among the brakes, shouting,— 

“Fellows! Fellows! Help! Help! Something’s 
got me—by theleg! Help! help!” 

Thinking he must have stumbled upon a lucivee, 
or a bear cub, we were not very prompt in running 
to the rescue. Meantime Tom’s struggles thrashed 
an opening in the brakes, and we saw that it was not 
an animal that had caught him, but a great iron 
trap, a bear trap, that had been set there. Tom had 
stepped squarely upon the trencher. 

He had a ten-quart tin bucket full of blueberriesin 
his hand, and the great jaws of the trap in spring- 
ing, caught the bucket, together with his right leg. 
Luckily for his leg the bucket took most of the 
pinch, and was well squeezed, bottom, berries and 
all, The purple juice ran out ina great stream. At 
first we took it for blood; but Tom said that the 
jaws of the trap did not pinch very hard. 

It required the united weight of the remaining 
three of us to get them sufficiently apart for Tom to 
escape. We then pulled off his boot and found that 
the skin of his leg was merely grazed. But the buck- 
et was bruised and bent where the great “teeth” had 
pressed against it, and thus spent their grip, other- 
wise his leg must have been broken. 

We were very indignant. What careless fellow 
had set a bear-trap there in blueberry time? We 
dragged the trap up out of the brakes and examined 
it attentively. 

“Rusty enough!” said Tom, rubbing hisshin. ‘It 
looks as if it had been lying there a year.” 

We turned it over. It was fearfully heavy, and 
weighed seventy-five pounds at least. Then Zeb 
Mansur found a little brown tag tied to one of the 
springs. It was marked “H. W.” 

By this we knew it was old Hughy Watson’s trap, 
—an old hunter and trapper who died suddenly 
the previous spring. People had said that he had 
traps set in the woods at the time, and it seems that 
we had run into one of them. 

As old Hughy had no immediate heirs, Tom de- 
clared he should keep the trap, to pay for the ruined 
bucket and lost blueberries. We placed it in the 
bateau and took it with us. 

About a week after this event, Tom and I were up 
the river shooting black dippers; and coming down 
in the boat just at dusk, we heard a couple of wild- 
cats howling in the alder bottom just below a large 
clearing which a man had made a few years before, 
with the intention of settling, but had given it up to 
go into the army in 1863. 

Thinking that we might possibly catch one of the 
cats the next morning, we took the old bear-trap, to- 
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place where there were fresh tracks in the mud on 
the lower side of the clearing and just within the 
log-fence which still enclosed it. 

There was a “bear path” here, leading along the 
bank and through a hole in the fence. The black 
hairs where the cat had rubbed through, still clung 
to the slivers in the logs and tothe sharp knots. We 
set the trap on the clearing side of the hole, in such 
& way thata cat, or even a bear, in clambering 
through, would be pretty likely to get into it. 

As it was fully three miles to our homes, we did not 
think it worth the while to go up that night; but 
the next afternoon we started off with a hound and 
a shot gun, not in the bateau, but on foot along the 
river bank. 

Pretty soon the hound ran a hedgehog intoa ledge, 
and it took us more than an hour to get the 
creature out, so that it was nearly dusk when we 
reached the alder-swamp below the old clearing. It 
was a hundred rods or over through the alders and 
cat-tails, and we almost ran in our hurry to get 
through them. 

The river here bent to the west. As there was no 
trail through the alders, after running for some dis- 
tance in the waning twilight, we became a little con- 
fused, but kept on, expecting every moment to come 
out into the clearing. 

Tom wasahead. Suddenly there rose, apparently 
just in advance of us, a cry of agony, wild and fearful- 
ly shrill and piercing. It made us both almost 
shriek involuntarily, it was so startling. 

Tom jumped backward and we both stopped and 
listened breathlessly. The hound had been a few 
steps in advance, but sluuk back and stood cowering 
and whimpering behind us. We could see his eyes 
looking up to our faces. 

It was a sound he did not know. Neither did we 
know it. It was not that of a wild-cat, or of a bear. 
We were well acquainted with the cries of both 
these animals. So unearthly loud had it sounded 
that we hardly knew where or how near it was, and 
stood breathless. 

Then we heard other noises. There was a terrific 
thrashing, and clanking, and pounding of the 
ground! We could hear wood—scemingly great 
poles—breaking and cracking as if some mighty 
struggle was going on. The hound sneaked behind 
us, his eyes green with fright. 

This cracking and pounding continued for several 
seconds, then came another terrible cry, then anoth- 
er, and still another; the most agonizing and blood- 
curdling sounds that can well be imagined! 

It was too much for Tom, ‘It is an Indian devil!” 
he ejaculated, and started to run. I had the gun, 
and am not ashamed to confess that I ran after 
him as fast as I could. Tom afterward declared that 
he should never have run a step if he had had the 
gun! 

O, how we did run, bouncing blindly against alder 
clumps and old stumps overrun with vines; for it 
was pretty dark. At last 1 went heels over head 
into a great open hole that was full of water and 
soft mud; and there I left the gun. 

Scared half to death at being deserted, and with 
the fearful cry ringing in my ears,I spattered my 
way out and ran as I never ran before, nor since; dry 
alder stubs scratched my face, cat-tails tripped me. 
Every vine seemed to be a part of continuous meshes 
about my legs. 

If I tumbled down once there in that dark swamp, 
T am sure I did twenty times! On I went blindly, 
and on reaching the brule below, I came up with 





Tom and Tige. Panting, muddy, and bleeding from 
a dozen scratches, we stopped to listen. 

Not a sound could we hear. 

“But he may be stealing after us,” whispered the 
unaffrighted Tom, And so thoroughly panic-stricken 
were we that the bare thought of this was sufficient 
to set us off on a run again for another mile. 

After that we retreated rather more leisurely, 
reaching home a few minutes after nine. 

By this time the fright had passed, and our torn 
and muddy clothes made us so ashamed to present 
ourselves to the folks at home that we slunk off to 
bed unobserved. The scare, however, had so worked 
on my nerves that all night long I was cutting som- 
ersets in the alder swamp, and fleeing headlong 
from shining-eyed, shrieking catamounts! 

Morning light restocked our courage and aroused 
our pugnacity. Zeb Mansur and Jed Wilbur, our 
two near neighbors and friends, were called upon. 
An old rifle, two axes and a pitchfork were mus- 
tered, and we set off in the bateau up river, to solve 
the mystery and have satisfaction. I must say, how- 
ever, that we kept the midchannel pretty studiously. 

Zeb and Jed were made acquainted with our ad- 
venture in detail—that is to say, the screeching part; 
the little matter of our race homeward was kept in 
the background. 

As we drew near the place where the trap had been 
set, a deep and labored breathing began to be heard. 
We instantly stopped the boat to listen. The sound 
continued with an occasional loud grunt. 

“It’s the critter in the trap,” said Zeb. 

We expected nothing less, and poled the dugout as 
noiselessly as possible up past the place to where a 
gap in the fringe of shore alders would allow of a 
glimpse beyond. 

Meanwhile, a heavy trampling and cracking of 
brush, like that of the previous evening, began. Very 
cautiously, and somewhat fearfully, we peered in 
through the alders, with rifle cocked, and the old 
pitchfork ready. 

“There he is,” whispered Zeb, “in the trap! A 
great white—why, why, why, fellows! Thunder! 
that’s a hoss!"’ 

“A what?” 


“A hoss! One of old Dea. Leavitt's colts—his 





gether with a sheep’s head for bait, and set it at a 


white one!” 


We could scarcely believe our eyes, but such was 
the fact. And off a few rods stood the other two 
colts looking on. 

We landed and made up to our “game.” The poor 
white colt was in sad plight. The jaws of the bear- 
trap were fast about its left hind leg, a little below 
the gambrel. The heavy clogs had prevented the an- 
imal from dragging the trap more than a few rods. 
It then seemed to have thrown itself down, and 
kicked and threshed about—tearing up the ground 
in holes two feet deep. 

The poor creature was covered with welts and 
bites, too, which at first we could hardly account for, 
but at length perceived had been given it by the two 
other colts, that, strangely enough, had taken this 
occasion to maltreat their unfortunate mate. 

Doubtless it was these bites which had made the 
poor beast scream and equeal so frightfully the pres 
vious evening. There it lay, panting and wheezing. 

To get it out of the trap was a difficult and rather 
dangerous undertaking. It was more than half ay 
hour before we had loosened the trap from its Jeg, 
and then we had to partially lift the animal upon its 
feet. 

I remember how the poor brute limped away, cast- 
ing back rueful looks at us. We did not know that 
the colts were in the clearing when we set the trap, 
Ashamed enough we were of our “‘game.”” Zeb and 
Jed were pledged to secresy in the matter, but the 
facts somehow got out. 
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A MEAN ACT, 


Some people are mean enough to spoil other folk’s 
happiness when they cannot have their own way, 
Could any action be more dastardly than the follows 
ing, told of a little girl? 

We were conversing about birds. ‘O,” said she, 
“when you mention robins, you remind me of a 
pet I had when I was ten years old. I will tell 
you how it happened. I had a habit of roaming 
under the trees near the old farm. One day when 
Isat down to rest, I heard a rustling in the leaves, 
and there on a branch sat a lovely young robin red- 
breast. 

“He noticed me but did not seem afraid; so the 
next day I repeated my visit, taking care to carry 
some crumbs with which to make friends with the 
little fellow. He seemed to appreciate the attention, 
for he soon learned to watch for my coming, and in 
this way an attachment was formed which resulted 
in my taking Bobby home for a household pet. 

“I never deprived him of his liberty; he went 
where he pleased, and had things pretty much his 
own way; in fact, everybody loved, but no ono 
thought of claiming Bobby, until one day a neigh- 
boring farmer's daughter, four years my senior, came 
to see us, and, unfortunately, she too admired Bobby, 

“She watched him hop upon my finger, eat from 
my hand, and listened to his sweet song, and, being 
naturally of a selfish disposition, she coveted him. 
Said she,— 

“*You can get another robin; give this one to me,’ 

“I told her I could not—I loved him too well. 

“After a few days she came again, saying, ‘If you 
will not give me that bird sell him to me, and I will 
give you a fine sash beside.’ 

“She took him on her finger, and I laughed at her 
for supposing that money or a fine sash could tempt 
me to part with my Bobby. 

“¢Then you will neither sell nor give him to me?’ 
she said. 

“I told her no; I could not part with him for any 
thing. I turned my head to speak to my sister, and 
in an instant I heard a faint shriek. My bird, my 
pet, to my horror I saw crushed beneath her crue 
foot! 

“«O,’ said she, ‘I accidentally stepped on your 
bird.’ 

“T caught him up. His lovely red breast was made 
redder still with his life’s blood. ‘O Bobby, my dar- 
ling, what shall I do?’ I cried, running to my father, 
and begging him between screams and sobs to do 
something to save him. 

«My father looked sorrowful at me and said, ‘My 
love, I cannot, for poor little Bobby is dying.’ And 
so it was, for in a moment more he ceased to gasp, 
and was dead. 

“O, I cannot tell you the anguish I endured when 
I felt him growing cold and stiff, and knew that he 
could never sing to me again, or perch lovingly on 
my finger while eating his supper from my hand, 
Meantime the wicked girl had departed without say- 
ing a word. 

“I still held poor Bobby, moaning and weeping, 
and would not be comforted; and when the evening 
came we sorrowfully and with many tears buried him 
beneath the tree where I first won his innocent con- 

fidence; but I have never forgotten him, for his loss 
was my first sorrow.” 

The little story was told me with much feeling, 
although fifty years had elapsed since it occurred; 
and it proves what an amount of needless pain cruel 
acts are liable to produce. And now let me entreat 
you to be gentle and kind, for there is enough of un 
avoidable suffering in the world. Relieve it wher 
youcan. Let your presence be a source of pleasure 
to creatures that depend on you for their happiness. 
How painful it is to see young persons whose coming 
is a terror to the helpless! 
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THE EVENING OBLATION. 

A traveller says: “One of the most beautiful 
images that ever rose upon niy imagination was sug 
gested to me by achance delay for two days among 
the lakes and mountains of the Trosach’s Glen, Scot- 
land. I happened to make the inquiry what became 





of villagers so suddenly disappearing at nightfall 
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from the streets, and a sandy-haired Scotchman re- 
plied, ‘Most of them would be at prayer about this 
time.’ I looked up into the far blue sky, and 
thought how fine a thing it would be to have a rest- 
ing-place high enough just to hear the murmur of 
voices as they read a verse about and sung one of the 
old Psalms, before the impressive hush in which the 
father offered prayer. How grand would be the 
swell of sound when a whole village was going on 
its knees before God!” 


———— +> 
RUNNING THE RAPIDS. 
It was a clear, September morning. The sun- 
light was already rippling along the waves of 
the St. Lawrence, and was making the top of 


Mt. Royal suddenly seem to burst into flame, | 


with its first autumn lustres and hazes. 

The Rapids of the St. Lawrence were foaming 
in the distance in the calm light. They had 
been a romantic spot in my dreams since I first 
read the “Canadian Boat Song,” by Moore, in my 
boyhood, and the romance of something unseen 
had seemed to return upon me as often as I 
heard that song sung in later years. 





This morning I expected to pass down the 
Rapids. Not in the manner, however, of which 
Tom Moore sung when he whiled away pleasant 
heurs in the old French town of Montreal. The 
Canadian still shoots the Rapids in boats in the 
early shadows of nightfall, and gives to “St. 
Ann” his “parting hymn;” and the Indian may 
still he seen coming out of the dim woods with 
his birechen canoe on his head, and ina short 
time after be descried leaping in the airy shell 
over the misty waterfall. 

But excursionists to Moatreal seldom take the 
exhilarating excitement of descending the foam- 
ing currents of the St Lawrence in this manner, 
but ina much safer wav, of which [am to speak, 

At six o'clock each morning a train of cars 
leaves Montreal for Lachine, a village some nine 
miles above the city, and several miles above the 
Rapids. Here the excursionists find a steam- 
boat ready to descend the river, which is expect- 
ed to be in. Montreal at nine o’clock, By this 
arrangement tourists and excursionists to Mon- 
treal are able to mike a most agreeable pleasure 
trip before sitting down to a bountiful breakfast 
at one of the accommodating Montreal hotels. 

We were fortunate in the morning. It had 
the warm glow of summer time, while the woods 
and the mountains were dreamy with the first 
subdued lustres of changing leaves, and tinted 
in spaces with all the gold and vermilion of the 
full livery of fall. 

We left the Lachine Station, rattling out 
of the lower part of the city, and passing in 
full view of the Rupids in our upward way. We 
were soon at Lachine, and rapidly changed from 
the heavily-built cars to the still more solidly- 
constructed boat. 

Amid the preparations for starting, while we 
were enjoying the poetry of our trip in looking 
at the magnificently-wooded shores that lay be- 
fore us, an incident occurred which put a very 
matter-of-fact aspect upon our surroundings. 
An old lady, an Irishwoman, who had evidently 
just come to America, was detected in some 
petty theft, of which she was accused, but which 
she resolutely denied. 

“Were you ever on this boat before?” asked 
an officer of the culprit, who was declaring that 
the “Virgin Mury and all the saints” were wit- 
nesses of her innocence. 

“Niver, your honor.” 

“Do vou know where you are going?” 

“Tf no more bad luck overtakes me, I’m going 
to Montreal.” 

“And over the Rapids.’ 

“And what of that? Aint all of these peo- 
ple here going the same way.” 

“That may not prevent the boat from being 
dashed in pieces when we go over the rocks, In 
that case, an old woman who has stolen money 
would stand a poor chance of favor with the 
Virsin, ’'m thinking.” 

The old lady’s cap-border started up, and 


> 


THE 


there was an anxious look 


her breast. 
| When she comes to the Lachine Rapids she 
| will tell the truth,” he said, dryly, as he 
passed us. 

In his admonition to the old lady, he had! 
somewhat unsettled our own courage, for, if the 
passing of the Rapids were indeed dangerous, 

| we could recall some shortcomings of our own. 
| “Ave the statements that you have just made 
| about accidents really truc?” I asked of the offi- 
cer after he had left the woman. 
| “Yes,” he replied; ‘one of our boats was 
| stove about nine months ago.” 
| “What became of the passengers?” 
“The St. Lawrence,” said he, ‘‘although a very 
| wide river, is a Very shallow one. One might 
almost wade across it in certain places, but for 
| the narrow channels. The steamer in descend- 
}ing frequently scratches bottom, and if it does 
| so this morning,” he added, with dry humor, “I 
| hope it will seratch that old lady’s conscience. 
|The steamer of which I am speaking could 
only sink up to her decks, and the passengers 
were taken off in Indian canoes.” 

The steamer by this time was well under way. 
Soon we were passing through what has been 
called the “garden of the continent.” The for- 
ests and Indian villuges behind, the distant 
mountains of Belocil and Montarville before, 
the mountain slopes near at hand, with their 
rich alluvial soil and bending orchards, the rus- 

| tic wealth, and the villas and pleasure grounds 
|everywhere to be scen, the calm waters over 
| which we were gliding, with the cascades before 
us, all combined to make the scene a most im- 
| pressive one, 
| “Ever changing, ever new; 

When will the landscape tire the view? 

The fountain’s fall; the river’s flow; 

The woody valley, warm and low; 

The windy summit, wild and high, 

Roughly reaching to the sky; 

The pleasant seat; the ruined tower; 

The naked rock; the shady bower; 

The town—the village—dome—and farm 

Each gives to each a double charm— 

Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm.’ 

The steamer was now approaching the Rapids, 
and an intense interest began to be awakened 
among the passengers as the swift current, the 
rocks and the foam were brought into the direct 
line of view. 

A rugged pilot, skilful and experienced, took 
charge of the wheel; stout men with weather- 
browned faces stood by him to await his order 
of assistance. The boat bore swiftly down the 
sucking waters, and stood scemingly poised over 
the Fall of Lachine. On she plunged, and it 
seemed as if she must surely be dashed in pieces, 
or driven by the mad currents on to the sharp 
rocks that encircled her. 





At this juncture the old Irishwoman appeared 


upon the scene again. She looked down the 
tumbling Rapids and saw the rocks, and, as she 
had previously seen the men hurrying to and 
fro, she fancied something had gone wrong, and 
that the boat was about being driven to instant 
destruction 

“May the saints preserve us!” 

The officer stood near by, and abruptly said,— 

“All the saints in paradise won’t preserve you 
when your time comes to die, if you don’t repent 
of vour thieving. So you better confess.” 

“Well, in the name of the Blessed Virgin, I do 
confess!”’ 

The steamer was plunging on her way. A 
moment more, and she was rolling from side to 
side in the broken and raging waters, laboring 
as though she were in the trough of a heavy 
sea. The steam was shut off, and the boat was 
carried forward with fearful rapidity. Objects 
on the shore seemed moving back as thouch the 
solid earth were fleeing away. A frightful rock 
presently appeared in the current directly in 
front of us. Just then we heard the old Irish- 
woman exclaim, “By all the Apostles, I wish I’d 
stayed in old Ireland!’ But in an instant the 
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in her eyes. “The! threatening obstruction. Smooth waters were | menge, and none of the gold and silver we re. 
m | : . ! 
saints preserve us!” said she, making a cross on | close at hand, and the great commercial city of 





boat, by the skill of the pilot, had shot by the; 
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the Canadas, with her clustering spires, and 
towers, and noble public buildings, again lay 
fair before us. 

“Are you not sorry ?”’ asked one of our party 
of the old Irishwoman, as we approached the 
quay. 

“Sorry? Yes. We’re all safe enough, and I 
confessed myself for nothing.” 

We could but feel that this was too often the 
case with repentance impelled by fear. 

We shall never again hear the “Canadian Boat 
Song” without recalling the hour that we run 
the Rapids of Lachine. 

“Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on the shore look dim, 
We give to St. Ann our parting hymn. 


Row, brothers, row; the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near, and daylight’s past.’’ 


H. BuTTERWORTH. 
—_—————_+or—___—_— 


EVENING PRAYER. 


The day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep, 
My weary spirit seeks repoxe in thine; 

Father, forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving kindness curtain thou my bed, 
And cool in rest my burning, pilgrim feet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head; 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake; 
All’s well! whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break! 


2 
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WHY GOLD I8 COMING FROM 
ENGLAND. 

During the last two or three months immense 
amounts of gold and silver have been sent from 
Enzland to this country. Such a movement is 
very unusual, Hardly a year passes in which 
we do not send from fifty to seventy-five million 
dollars in gold and silver to Great Britain. The 
reason why this gold current, as it is called, is 
turned toward us just now is very simple. 

Merchants in this country are all the time 
Duying goods in England, and sending goods to 
England. But the merchant who buys in Lon- 
don need not always send gold in payment. 
The settlement is made by means of a Dill of ex- 
change. The American who sends grain or pork 
to Europe is notified that the money, to pay for 
it has been deposited in the Bank of England. 
He then draws a bill of exchange for this 
amount. A bill of exchange is an order by one 
person given to another to pay a certain sum 
of money to a third person. Suppose that 
John Smith, in New York, has sold grain to 
Thomas Jones, in London, to the value of one 
thousand pounds sterling. When the grain 
has arrived, Jones deposits the moncy in the 
Bank of England. Smith then makes an order, 
which is like a check, though in different lan- 
guage, directing the bank to pay the money to 
himself, and by writing his name on the back of 
this order, or bill, he makes it possible for any 
person who may present it to the bank to draw 
the money. Jn the language of bankers, it is 
“payable to bearer.” 

Now we wi!l suppose that Henry Robinson, 
another New York merchant, and a dealer in 
iron, has been buying goods in London, also, to 
the value of one thousand pounds. He goes to 
the banker in New York in whose hands Smith 
has placed the bill of exchange, and buys it. 
He sends it to England, to the firm from which 
he bought the iron, and this last firm draws the 
money out. In this way Smith gets his pay for 
grain from England, and Robinson pays for 
iron in England, without any money leaving 
either New York or London. 

If this system had not been adopted, it would 
he necessary to send money from Enzland to 
America, and from America to England; and 
this would not only be more inconvenient and 
more costly, to say nothing of the danger of loss 
by the perils of the sea, but it would keep two 
thousand pounds sterling from the money in cir- 
culation among the people. 

But of course it will be said that if we buy 
more than we sell we shall have to send the dif- 
ference in gold; and this is true. It so happens 
that we usually sell more to England than.we 
buy of her; but we have, in years past, borrowed 
large sums in Great Britain, by selling to Eng- 
lishmen railroad bonds and United States vov- 
ernment bonds. On this debt we are obliged to 
pay interest, and the amount is so large that it 
more than makes up the difference between 
what we sell and what we buy. Therefore we 
send gold and silver to Great Britain every year 
in vast sums. 

Last vear our merchants were called upon for 
about sixty-five million dollars more than was 
received into the country from abroad, and the 
greater part of this amount went to England. 
The “balance” against us there has been im- 








ceived in 1872 came from the British Isles. 

But within the past six or eight months there 
has been achange. The articles our merchants 
have bought in England, and particularly iron, 
have advanced in price so much that we cannot 
afford to purchase them there any longer. Iron 
we can now make at home cheaper than we can 
buy it. Therefore our imports from England have 
fallen off. At the same time we have had an 
excellent cotton crop, and England has bought 
more of this crop than her usual annual pur- 


chase. The same is true of wheat, corn and 
pork. We have an abundant supply, and Eng- 


land has had a bad harvest. Therefore she has 
been buying much more than she has bought 
heretofore. 

The result is, that Americans who have sold 
these goods have more money in England than 
is needed to pay for the goods which other 
Americans have bought. The difference is con- 
sequently shipped in the steamers for New York 
in large amounts. Up to the middle of October 
there was as much as ten million dollars in gold 
that had either been received in New York from 
England within a month, or was then on the way, 

The importance of this flow of gold to America 
is very great. There is now a premium for gold. 
It will bring down this premium, and make it 
easier for us by-and-by to resume specie pay- 
ments, which everybody professes to desire. In 
fact, there is a better chance of our returning in 
this way to the use of “hard money” instead of 
paper currency, than by the adoption of any 
plan that has been proposed; for, as almost 
every man has his own theory of the best meth- 
od by which to make the change, it would be 
almost an impossibility for the country to agree 
upon any one practical plan. 


LEAF-TEA. 

Leafgtea and tea-leaf are not by any means to 
he confounded, as leaf-tea has nothing really to 
do with tea, except that it is a beverage resem- 
bling it. In this country we, for the most part, 
drink our tea and coffee every evening and 
morning, and think it would not be possible to 
do without them. _ But we may yet turn over a 
new leaf, that is, we may adopt some other 
drinks made from other leaves than those of the 
tea-plant. Millions of people are now using 
such drinks, and would on no account ex- 
change them for the tea used in this country. 

In South America the favorite beverage is 
mate (pronounced mattay), made from the leaves 
of theilex of Paraguay, a species of holly. It is 
best where the leaves are grown, as it soon loses 
its peculiar and xgreeable aroma. But itis pop- 
ular all over South America, is drank at every 
meal and welcome at any other time. 

Cold water is poured on the leaves and stalks, 
and hot water is afterward added, but seldom 
either milk or sugar. As it turns black on ex- 
posure to the air, it is drawn through a tube 
into the mouth instead of being drank from 
open cups. 

The Brazilian tea, Santa Fe and Mexican teas, 
are made from the leaves of different plants. 
They are considered inferior to mate, which 
quiets restless nerves, but stimulates the slug- 
vi~h, though when taken in excess it produces 
much the same effect as our intoxicating,spirits. 
In North America we have a North @rrolina 
tea, supplied by a species of ilex. Labrador tea, 
a very exhilarating but acid beverage, Oswego 
ten and mountain tea. 

Tibetan tea is procured from a tree some fif- 
teen fect high. The leaves are dried in an oven 
and afterward made into solid bricks, which can 
scarcely be cut with a knife. The common brick- 
tea, used by the Kalmuck Tartars, is made in 
Southern China out of spoiled tea-leaves and 
other plants, cemented together with bullocks’ 
blood and baked in ovens. Itis mixed with rye 
meal and mutton fat before it is swallowed,—a 
stranye mixture, only fit for a Tartar. 

In Sumatra, where some of the best coffee 
grows, the natives despise the drink made of the 
berries and adopt instead that procured from 
the leaves and stalks of the coffee-plant. A 
traveller noticed that the berries Iny decaying 
on the ground as though not worth picking up. 
He found the beverage more like wreen tea than 
coffee, but very pleasant in its effects, giving 
immediate relief to hunger and fatigue, and 
“clearing the brain of its cobwebs.” 

The native Sumatrans, with a little boiled rice 
and plenty of coffee-leaf tea, can spend weeks to- 
gether in the rice-field, working up to their 
knees in mud, exposed to the heat of the sun 
and the drenching rains, without suffering in 
health. They attribute their exemption from 
sickness entirely to the virtues of the coffee-leaf. 

The Abyssinian drink, called chaat, is very 
stimulating in its effects. A person by eating a 
few leaves of the plant can keep awake all night 
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without the slightest difficulty. It is very bitter, 
and is, therefore, usually sweetened with honey. 

To come nearer home, a drink made from sage 
js said to be superior in many respects to our 
Chinese tea, and a French writer highly recom- 
mends a decoction of lovage. The French peas- 
ants made an aromatic drink from the leaves of 
the black-currant, which is considered very good 
for indigestion. It has also been maintained 
that raspberry leaves make a better tea than any 
other plant. 

It is well known that many of our native 
herbs are used in adulterating Chinese and Jap- 
anese tea. The leaves are dried and colored 


with verdigris and Dutch-pink so as to resemb!e | 


green tea, and they are then mixed with the im- 
ported article, At present the genuine tea is so 
reasonable in price that there is comparatively 
little inducement to manufacture “‘lie-tea,” but 
should the consumption increase to any great 
extent, We may yct have to resort to beverages 
produced from plants of native growth. 


A PROMPT ADDITION. 

A teacher said one day to his pupils, “You often 
think arithmetic hard work; let us have a little game 
at addition, to-day. We will have six numbers of 
four figures each, of which you shall fix upon the 
first three, and I will put down the last three. First 
of all, I will put down the sum of all the numbers.” 

The scholars were astonished at such a proposi- 
tion. The teacher, however, took the chalk, marked 
three points where the six numbers were to stand, 
drew a line underneath and wrote underit the num- 
ber 29,997. 

“You see these five figures,” said he; ‘‘these de- 
note the sum we shall obtain. Now write down the 
first three numbers.’’ One wrote 4568, another 2391, 
and the third 7077. “Now it is my turn,” said the 
teacher, and he wrote down immediately the follow- 
ing numbers underneath, 5481, 7608, 2922. The schol- 
ars now made the addition, and found that the 
amount was really 29,997. They were very much 
surprised, and were anxious for an explanation. 
This was simple enough. If you multiply the num- 
ber 9999 by 8, you have the amount 29,997. All that 
the teacher, therefore, had to do, was to write down 
such numbers as would with those already written, 
each make 9999, which he could easily do at a glance. 
In this way: 





4568 + 5481 = 9999 

2391 + 7608 = 9999 

7077 + 2922 = 9999 
14036 + 15961 = 29997 
> ——— 

A WITTY PARSON. 

When a clergyman who is witty is in the habit of 
amusing his friends in the social circle, there is some 
danger that they will be moved to laughter even 
when he intends to be perfectly serious. Lord 
Houghton, in his “Monographs,” tells us how a 
young lady excused herself for laughing when Rev. 
Sydney Smith said grace after dinner, by the re- 
mark, “You are always so amusing ” 

The same gentleman dined one Saturday with the 
quire of a neighboring parish, who enjoyed most 
heartily and loudly the stranger’s jokes. 

“Iam very glad that I have amused you,” said 
Mr. Sydney Smith, at parting, “but you must not 
langh at my sermon to-morrow.” 

“Ishould hope I know the difference between be- 
ing here and at church,’ remarked the gentleman, 
with some sharpness. 

“Iam not so sure of that,” replied the visitor. 

And true enough, the next morning, when the 
teverend gentleman sneezed just before announcing 
his text, the squire burst into a loud juffaw, to the 
great scandal of the congregation. 

There is a joke ascribed to Rev. Sydney Smith, 
which Lord Houghton tells us was really said by 
Lockhart. It was proposed that he should have his 
portrait painted by Sir Edwin Landseer, the great 
tnimal painter, just deceased, when he replied, “Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?” 
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GOETHE FAIRLY BEATEN, 

The German poet, Goethe, had an intense dislike 
for curious visitors, who had no claim on his atten- 
tion, but obtruded themselves on his quiet or his 
hours of study. He often treated them rudely, and 
fent them away without ceremony. 

But an American student proved himself more 
than a match for the poet in his crabbed mood. He 
called one evening when Goethe was at supper, and 
the great man, eager to get rid of the intruder, 
walked into the parlor and sat down ina chair in 
the middle of the room, without saying a word to his 
Ysitor or even looking at him. 

But the Yankee youth had a keen sense of humor, 
ind was not to be bluffed off in that style. He coolly 
Tose, took a candle in hand, and walked round the 
Poet, inspecting every part of him closely, and then 
put down a florin on the table as payment for the 
show, and walked away. 

Goethe’s sense of the ludicrous was too strong to 
keep silent. He burst into a hearty laugh, called the 


student back, and they had a good social time 
together. ; 
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TURNED ADRIFT. 
Porters and other officials sometimes love to pa- 
nade their brief authority, and grow insolent to their 


“periors. One rather enjoys the retribution when 


THE YOUTH'S 


Every Saturday tells a capital story of the Comte de 
Paris, the head of the Orleans house of the Bour- 
bons in France, and a man of noble character. 

The old family castle of Amboise was recently re- 
stored to him, and he paid a visit with his wife to 
see the estate. The porter, having been long in pos- 
session, had grown rude to visitors, and, having no 
suspicion of the social position of the Comte, treated 
| him with insolence, like other visitors. 
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beginning to be ambitious of a similar state title. 
At any rate we are told that a manufacturing firm at 
Glasgow, Scotland, have recently made two palan- 
quin umbrellas of enormous size. They are nearly 
thirty-three feet in circumf-rence, sufficient to afford 
protection to about twenty-five persons. One is 
made of a fine damask silk, with a handsome varie- 
gated wool fringe nine inches deep. The other one 
is made of a rep silk, with a pure silver fringe, and 
lined with white silk. At the top of each is a hand- 
| some gilt ornament; the ribs are of whalebone, each 


} - | thick ralking i: aiaae. a 
| The Comte threw up a window of the dining-room nick enough for a walking cane. The stick, which 


den to do so. 





He made no reply, but continued 


is of birchwood, ornamented and polished, is five 


to look out on the prospect, and was quickly forbid- | — long, is joined in the centre, to make the um- 


rella more portable, and has a heavy spike at the 


} his inspection till he had gone over the whole house. jend for fixing in the ground. The umbrellas, esti- 


When he returned to the dining-room the porter 
called out, brutally,— 

“Close the window!” 

The Comte replied, with great dignity, “I shall do 
| so when I come to inhabit the castle in a few weeks.” 

The porter was silent in terror, and was soon after 

| removed from the position he had abused. 
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the months of November and December—com- 
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the Publishers. 








MONARCH’S LUXURIES. 

Visitors at the palace of Potsdam see in a small 
room a narrow iron-bedstead, having nothing at- 
| tractive in itself or its coverings. No one would 
| choose it as a couch of ease, or as a place for luxuri- 
| ous rest after a hard day’s toil. But this uncomfort- | 
| able bed is the resting-place of the King of Prussia. | 
| Here Frederick William sleeps every night, and 
| wishes no more comfortable place of repose. His 
military habits cling to him, and he indulges in no | 
| luxurious tastes. 

The bed reminds one of the very narrow iron-bed- 
stead in the Duke of Wellington’s chamber, at Aps- 
ley House. When a visitor said, in curious surprise 
at the smallness of the establishment, ‘‘Why, duke, 
there isn’t room to turn round in it,’’ the duke re- 
plied, rather sharply, ‘“‘When it’s time to turn round, 
it’s time to turn out.” 

Those who have been accustomed to life in camp, 
come to love hard beds and hard fare, and to despise 
luxury and effeminate habits. 








+> 
WELL DONE, 


Circumstances develop noble traits of character 
that might otherwise, like desert flowers, ‘‘blush un- 
seen.”” The recent financial panic in New York is 
a case in point, having brought to the surface a boy 
whose firmness under temptation was exceedingly 
admirable: 


During the run on the Union Trust Company the 
depositors seeking to withdraw their money were 
forced by the police to form a line, and thus take 
their turns. Late comers had every reason to fear 
that the institution would suspend before their turn 
should come, and many of them rushed frantically 
up and down the line, offering large premiums for 
positions already secured. One lad who had no per- 
sonal interest in the matter, but was there to secure 
the deposits of his employer, became a special object 
of attaek, and he was finally offered a gratuity of two 
hundred dollars if he would surrender his place to a 
broker, and enter the line at the farther end. He 
resisted the temptation to the last, however, guard- 
ing his employer’s interests faithfully, and finally 
succeeding, just before the suspension, in withdraw- 
ing the money he was sent to secure. 


en 
- WOULD SLEEP. 

It is well to have churches attractive, to draw peo- 
ple to worship who might otherwise stay at home. 


But in Germany some people go to church because 
they can sleep quietly : 


In the country churches in Germf’ny the habit of 
sleeping regularly is quite common. A _ peasant 
once snored so loudly that the minister gave a boy 
a groschen on condition that he would sit behind 
the sleeper, and touch him occasionally, to keep him 
awake. The plan answered for once; but the boy 
left off, and the snoring was worse than ever. The 
groschen was offered to the lad, but he declined it, 
saying that the peasant had given him two groschien 
on condition that he should not be disturbed! The 
minister now tried direct remonstrance with the of- 
fender, and asked him what motive he had in com- 
ing tochurch. He answered, quite unconcernedly ,— 

“There are too many flies in the house fora man 
to get his rest, but in the church it is fine and cool; 
in winter there is never any need why I should 
come.”’ 

Se ee 


“KK” oR “Co”? 

Somebody has been publishing a school-book ‘‘His- 
tory of England,” age “calendar” with a ‘k,” 
after the Greek usage, although there are no Greek 
kalends; and the Springfield Republican pertinently 
asks if we must write “the kataract of the Nile,’ and 
epenk of a sad “katastrophe?”’ If not, why not? 
Why render unto C, sir, the things that never be- 
longed to C, sir? 

Too much affectation of classical spelling and pro- 
nunciation has made many scholars foolish, and 
tainted some of the schools. There are changes, 
both in sound and character, which the genius of a | 
different national speech renders absolutely neces- 
sary. 





UMBRELLAS FOR NEGRO KINGS. 


Even black men find it a luxury to keep the sun 
off sometimes, especially when the parasol that does 
it is a magnificent one. Probably the half-naked 
monarchs of Ashantee and Dahomey care more for 
the magnificence than forthe shade. Certain officers 


' and found it fficaci 


mated at about $250 each, have been ordered by a 
firm trading in Africa, and are supposed to be de- 
signed for presents for some of the chiefs. 


~~ 
or 





AMERICAN GIRLS IN EUROPE, 
American girls are getting a bad name in Europe 
by their extravagant habits. It may serve as a check 
to know what they think of us abroad. <A lady 
writes to the New York Herald: 


It = me to say it, but perhaps we may be ben- 
efited by seeing ourselves as others see us, the opin- 
ions that American girls in Europe have won are 
any thing but creditable and desirable. While visit- 
ing a school at Frankfort-on-the-Main, I asked if 
there were any American pupils, and the preceptor 
replied, ‘No, we do not take them; they dress so ex- 
travagantly; they think and talk so much of their 
clothes that they disturb the quiet, simple ways of 
our German girls, and we find their influence does us 
more hurt than their money does us good.”’ In 
Dresden I knew an American lady who could not 
find a private school where they would take her 
daughter, for similar reasons, 


a 
SUSPICIOUS OF HIM. 


Some people are such strangers to pure benevo- 
lence that they will not own that such a quality is 
possible to anybody. Witness the talk overheard by 
an emissary of the American Sunday School Union 
in the far South-west: 


I know there is a bug under the chip, as sure as 
you is born. Thar is some trick ’bout this thing, 
or that man wouldn’t come ’way down here and 
make that Sunday school for nuthin’ and gin us 

ooks. Just as sure as you're a foot high thar’s 
suthin’ dead, mind what I tell you. Thar’ll be some 
fellar round here ’sessing taxes for it arter awhile, 
just like they do with the deestrict schools. I's 
been long thar. 


FLOWERS GOOD FRIENDS. 


Beauty and use come nearer together than we are 
apt to think, in the creation of God. Scientific men 
tell us that a moss rose is second cousin to a French 
turnip. 


Flowers are not trifles, as one might know if he 
would only think how much pains God has taken 
with them everywhere; not one unfinished, nor one 
bearing the marks of brush or pencil. Fringing the 
eternal borders of mountain waters; gracing the 
pulseless breast of the old gray granite; everywhere 
they are humanizing. Murderers do not ordinarily 
wear roses in their button-holes. Villains seldom 
train vines over cottage doors. 


—_—_—__+or-——____ 


“HE IS A BRICK.” 


It would be fortunate if all our slang phrases 
could be traced to a classical origin. 


Many persons besides ag ng and college 
students use the phrase, “He is a brick,’’ without 
the least idea that it is supposed to be of classic ori- 
gin. Itissaid that King Agestlaus, being asked by 
an ambassador from Epirus why they had no walls 
for Sparta, replied, ‘We have.” Pointing to his 
marshalled army, he said, “There are the walls of 
Sparta; every man you see is a brick.” 
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u the Siamese realm wear the title of “Lord of the 
Golden Umbrella,” and “Lord of a Hundred Um.- | 





“mpertinence of this kind finds swift punishment. 


brellas.”” Possibly some royal Saimbos in Africa are 
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For the Companion. 
THE SAILS ARE SET. 

The following lines were written by Mrs. J. H. 
Arthur, whose pen is familiar to many of our read- 
ers, and who has just left this country as a missiona- 
ry to Japan: 

The sails are set, the anchor weighed, 
Our ship goes sailing, sailing; 


Come, west wind, from your cloudy caves 
In breezes never failing. 


’Tis break of day, and far astern 
I watch the seaweed drifting ; 
The coming dawn from off the sea 
The shades of night are lifting. 


O rays of light from ont the East, 
Ye bring the voice of wa'ling; 
Come, Holy Spirit, breathe on mo 

Thy comfort never failing. 


To lands far-off for thee, O Christ, 
I go to tell the story! 

Shine thou upon that sea of souls, 
And flood it with thy glory. 


The joys [ leave are but to me 
As seaweed idly drifting ; 
For on the sea of human souls 

I watch the shadows lifting. 


Yeo west wind blow! Thou ship speed on! 
My hopes with thee are sailing ; 
O Holy Spirit, breathe on me 
Thy comfort never failing. 
So shall my heart for work so great 
Be strong in its endeavor, 
Until my soul, above its fears, 
Is lifted up forever. 


4 
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For the Companion. 
PUMMEHANUIT’S WIFE AND HER 
BABY JAPHET. 

Almost the only suivivors of the Indians of 
New England now live at Gay Head, on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. An ancestor of these relics of 
a race, was Pummehanuit, a somewhat noted 
man in the colonial days. 

It is related in old Plymouth records that the 
wife of this Indian, an untanght savage, saved 
her son by praying to God, when as yet He was 
to her unknown. She lived upon Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and before her eyes had ever looked upon 
a white face her uncivilized heart had passed 
throuvh domestic sorrows that made her akin 
to Christian mothers, as she was like them in 
her power to love and mourn. 

One child after another she had buried within 
ten days of its birth, until five lay asleep under 
the sod of the island, and she was desolate in- 
deed. 

When the sixth child was born, she could not 
rejoice over him, but taking him in her arms, 
she went into the fields and sat down and wept. 

Must th’s one die too? 

Strangely and powerfully, as never before, the 
thought of the Great Spirit came to her there 
alone. ‘There is one great God up above, and 
He is to be prayed to,” she said to herself in her 
Indian way. 

The impression was one she could not resist, 
and indeed had no wish to resist. She prayed— 
as only a mother can pray—for the life of her 
child. The boy lived; and in gratitude she ded- 
icated him to the Great Spirit as His servant. 

Six years after this Thomas Mayhew settled 
on Martha’s Vineyard, and one of Pummehan- 
uit’s Indian neighbors heard him preach. He 
reported to Pummehannit’s wife that “the man 
who talked looked up.” 

The poor woman was struck by the descrip- 
tion, and believed that she had found a ser- 
vant of the very God who saved her child. She 
visited the white settlement and herself listened 

to Mr. Mayhew while he declared unto her the 

great Unknown whom she ignorantly wor- 
shipped. 
The woman became a Christian, and the fu- 
ture of her son proved that she had not devoted 
him to God in vain. He took the name of Ja- 
phet, and grew up to serve many years on the 
island as a worthy Christian minister. 
Oftener than we think the Divine Spirit and 
voice are felt and heard by single hearts in 
heathen lands before the missionaries get there. 
T. B. 


“eo 

A WITTY LETTER, 

Dr. Doune, the dean of St. Paul’s, and poet, 
having married a lady of a rich and noble fami- 
ly without the consent of her parents, was treat- 
ed by them with harshness and contempt. ‘Hav- 
ing been told by the father that no money would 
be given to the undutiful daughter and her hus- 


band, he went home and wrote the following let- 


ter to him: 


fect, and the distressed couple were restored to | 
favor. 


wicked places who scem born only to suffer, and 


olation the evidence of neighborly neglect is 


This witty and laconic note had the desired ef- 


——_—_+@> 


SAD STORY OF THREE CHILDREN. 


There are forlorn little ones in the world’s 


find none to tell their story until it is too late, 
In the following affecting instance of child des- 


sufficiently astonishing, but the parental neglect 
is atrocious. A Salem paper says: 


In May last a railroad conductor lifted a bun- 
die of old clothes from the cars to the depot 
platform at Red Wing. This bundle had come 
all the way from Chicago, and inside of it was a 
little four-year-old girl, with a basket in her 
hand, to which was attached a eard, stating that 
her name was Minnie Mead, and that she was 
to be left at Red Wing till called for by her 
father, George Mead. 

After the cars went crashing away, in a cloud 
of smoke and dust, the loungers scattered, and 
the little maid was left alone to talk to herself, 
and “make believe” she was eating bread and 
butter. As the day wore on, this barmecide fair 
gave out, and she toddled about, gazing wistful- 
ly at the strange faces of the teamsters, who 
came occasionally to fetch baggage from the de- 
pot, until, finally realizing that no one wanted 
her, she began to sob, 

At last, as night came on, a motherly woman 
heard there was a lone, forgotten child erying 
at the depot. When George Mead came, several 
days afterwards, for the litthe bundle a brute 
mother had shipped to him, he found Minnie 
very well provided for, and it would have been 
better if he had left her there. 

But he took her back to Minneola, and placed 
her with the other litthe wretches whom their 
mother had abandoned. Minnie and Delia, her 
three-year-old sister, and Emma, who was but 
six, were put in charge of another sister, who 
was but sixteen, in an old dilapidated buildiag, 
and then the father went away, they knew not 
where. 
By-and-by the oldest sister went out into the 
country to work for a farmer. Sometimes she 
came and left them food; but there, through all 
the dark nights, and through all the fierce thun- 
der storms of summer, these deserted babies 
huddled together on an old quilt, with no one, 
apparently, to care for them. 
A few days ago the county judge learned that 
three little girls were starving in that old build- 
ing. He found them cowering in the old ruin, 
naked, weak, and perishing for food. The first 
he offered them they ate ravenously, but their 
famished stomachs would not retain it. They 
had torn some old calico into strips, ticd it to an 
old pewter mug, and with this had managed to 
draw from an uncurbed well the only refresh- 
ment they had tasted for days and days. 
If some neighbor had not relented at the sight 
of their wan faces, and told the county judge 
about it, only a day or two more would have 
elapsed before they must have died. 
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TERRIBLE SCENE. 
“Don’t go too near” is a wise rule in a thou- 
sand situations, But boys do not always re- 
member the proof of it so well as they would be 
likely to in severe cases like the following: 
A terrible scene took place in Mander’s Me- 
nayerie, at Whitby, in England, on Sept. 18th. 
There were several hundred people in the show, 
when heart-rending cries, as from one in mortal 
avony, Went through the air. A panic ensued. 
The people, terribly excited, ran to the narrow 
outlet, and endeavored to eseape by other means. 
In the rush to the door many people were in- 
jured, and the confusion was increased from the 
circumstance of a couple of camels blocking up 
the doorway. Meanwhile the cries continued, 
and it was discovered that a poor boy was the 
victim of the viciousness of a big tiger, placed 
alongside another, next to the cage containing 
the lion that worried to death poor McCarthy, 
the lion tamer, at Bolton, last year. 





strenuous efforts to draw the lid through the 
bars of the cage. The beast growled frightfully, 
and what with the pitiful cries of the boy, the 
shouts of the men, and the screams of half-faint- 
ing women, the scene was one of the most terri- 
ble description. ° 

Some men ran for hot irons, while others beat 
the beast with their sticks and umbrellas, and 
did all they could to draw the brute from its 
helpless victim. Ultimately, after a severe maul- 
ing, the animal relinquished its prey, and the 
hoy, helpless and faint through loss of blood 
from the injuries he had received, was borne 
away through the crowd. His wounds, upon 
being dressed, appeared to be of a serious nature, 
though they are not likely to prove fatal. 





“POLITENESS IN PUBLIC.” 
Under this heading, a recent number of the 


mence, when the crowded building seemed inca- 
pable of seating any more, two persons entered 
| and approached our little friends. 

roughly. 


here,” was the blushing reply. 


The tiger was infuriated, and was making 


“Shove in and give us this seat,” said the man, 
“| came first, sir, and the usher told me to sit 


“I don’t care what the usher did; move along 
and let this lady sitdown!” And the little fel- 
low, With a heaving bosom and a burning cheek, 
was fairly pushed from the place he had occu- 
ried so long. 

It was too grievous an insult for him to bear, 
evidently, for the tears came quickly, and the 
little “Jubilee fan” could not hide them. 

Every witness of the scene burned with indig- 
nation, and rejoiced heartily when a witty and 
spirited man, who evidently remembered his own 
hovhood, attacked the six feet of flesh, but 
doubtful manhood, and demanded the seats for 
the Jad and his sister. 

With an angry face and still more angry 
words, the intruder rose and exchanged places. 
The expression of sympathy for the boy and the 
denunciation of his persecutor showed conclu- 
sively that the majority of our people are easily 
roused when justice requires it, and construe in 
its better and broader sense the Scripture injune- 
tion to “be kindly affectionate one to another.” 


Whoever the man was who so rudely and 
wrongfully disregarded the rights of the two lit- 
tle children, simply because they were children, 
all we can say is, that he deserved a much more 
severe humiliation than he received. 





THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE, 


Still by the quiet road it stands, 
The school-liouse built by ancient hands, 
Beneath whose oaken lintel low 
Gathered the youth of long ago. 
Where throned upon his chair of state, 
Behind his desk the master sate, 
And armed with rod and Spartan rule, 
Reigned awful o’er the village school, 
Those rude old benches—built to seat 
Each urchin high with dangling feet! 
How many a tender limb grew sore, 
Longing in vain to touch the floor. 
Behind them, skulked from master’s eye, 
The wags of school-time, on the sly, 
Were fain for mischief’s sake to toss 
Apples and nuts the room across, 
And there, close cuddled to the wall, 
Some roguish girl would dress her doll; 
Or chat, forgetful of her ‘‘sums,” 
In whispers with her school-room chums. 
Still stands the house, but altered quite— 
The old red clapboards now are white, 
And seats within of modern mold 
Auother race of urchins hold. 

W. W. CLAFLIN. 


————+~oo—_—_ 

A NOBLE ACT, 
Heroism is as genuine in our busy American 
life as in the days of knight-errantry. The Prov- 
idence Journal says: 


Burke was mistaken! The age of chivalry is 
not passed. Heroism takes on different forms at 
different periods, and in various climes, but 
ever, in all communities, there are some who are 
in the highest and best sense chivalrous. Charles 
H. Roscoe, an engineer on the Providence and 
Springfield Railroad, is entitled to the credit of 
performing a generous and daring feat which 
few would have attempted, and fewer still, per- 
haps, would have been able successfully to com- 
plete. On Friday evening Mr. James Black, of 
Pascoag, accompanied by two other men and 
his son, went in a boat upon the reservoir fish- 
ing. The night was dark, fogey and rainy; the 
hoat was overturned, and the occupants thrown 
into the water. One man reached the shore for 
aid; Mr. Black and his son were drowned; the 
fourth person clung to the boat, a half mile from 
shore, for two and a half hours, shouting for 
help. No one dared brave the darkness and 
danger of the hour, At last Mr Roscoe heard 
of the casualty, and seizing a lantern, hurried 
to the scene. Realizing the urgency of the case, 
he sprang into the water and swam to the boat, 
and found the survivor badly bruised, and una- 
bie cither to keep on top of the boat or to swim 
ashore. After a short rest Roscoe swam back, 
towing the boat and the man, and, as it turned 
out, the stone by which the boat had been an- 


Sammy—Never more, sir, while I live! 
Phys.—It is essential to your restoration to 
health, and I cannot be answerable for the con. 
uences, should you reject the advice given, 
m,—Let come what will, Vl never take an. 
other pipe; I’ve told my Lord so, and I'll abide 
by it. 
Phys.—You will, in all probability, die, then, 
Sam.—Glory be to God for that! I shall vo 
to heaven! I have made a vow, and Pll keep it, 
His medical adviser found him unflinehing in 
the face of danger and of death; and as he re 
covered from his illness, he more readily attrib. 
uted the prolongation of life to the honor which 
God had conferred upon him for his self-denial, 
than to the most efficacious medicine that could 
have been administered. 





HOW SOLDIERS FARED IN ’76. 
Some curious old papers, some of them on 
State affairs, have lately come into the posses. 
sion of the Secretary of War at Washington, 
The following is sadly interesting for the dis- 
closures it makes of terrible privations in the 
patriot cause in the Revolutionary days, such as 
finally tempted too successfully one brilliant of- 
ficer to become a traitor. Arnold’s suffering do 
not excuse him, for the rest suffered as much as 
he and remained true: ‘ 


Among the papers is a letter of Benedict Ar. 
nold, written just thirty-four days before he con. 
signed his name toinfamy. It is dated at West 
Point, and addressed to Col. Pickering, Quar- 
termaster at Philadelphia, It tells a sad story 
of the privations of the Revolutionary heroes, 
IIe states “that there is nota tent or anv kind 
of camp equipage at this poverty-struck place”; 
that “the quartermaster’s department is entirely 
empty,” and that “there is only one camp-kettle 
to cizhty or one hundred men,” 

Ile complains very bitterly of this state of 
things, and begs Col. Pickering to find a reme- 
dy, and adds a postscript to his letter in which 
he says: “There is not a quire of paper or ar- 
ticle of*stationcry at this post or in the depart- 
ment. 

To this grievous complaint Col. Pickering re 
plied: “I am unhappy to inform you that I have 
not yet received one farthing of money for any 
purpose whatever, nor can get any, there being 
none in the treasury, and the articles cannot be 
supplied. You shall hear from me again when 
I get to headquarters, which shall be when I can 
obtain money cnough to defray the expenses of 
my journey.” 

How forcibly this correspondence illustrates 
the trials and tribulations that acquired for us 
our birthright of freedom! 


—_—_+o+—___—_ 


WHAT THE CLOCK DOES AT 
GREENWICH. 


The galvanic clock is one of the most impor- 
tant objects, of interest in the Greenwich obser- 
ratory. The work it accomplishes makes it, 
perhaps, the most wonderful clock in the world, 
certainly the most important one in Enyland, 
It performs an important duty in registering 
observations. It regulates several clocks within 
the observatory, and the great clock-dial without 
the gates, on which the hours are reckoned from 
one to twenty-four, It also regulates the clock 
at Greenwich Hospital schools, one at the Lon- 
don Bridge Station of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, another at the post-office, St. Martin’s-le 
Grand, and another in Lombard Street. 
Once every day it televraphs correct time to 
the great clock-tower at Westminster. It drops 
this signal ball over the observatory, one near 
Charing Cross, and another at Deal It fires 
time-zuns at Shiclds and Newcastle, and every 
hour through the day it flashes out correct time 
to each of the railway companies. 
The clock accompanies this work seemingly 
by mere volition, and without any human inter 
ference. Every morning it is corrected by an 
actnal observation of a star. In this way the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, observed and re 
corded during the preceding night, influence the 
daily life of many millions of the human race. 
Even a tiny star, apparently of no importance 
as it shines with myriad others in the limitless 
bine of the nightly sky, regulates for the sue 
ceeding day the exact time when we shall take 
our meals, determines the time for divine ser- 


vice, summons us to the marriage feast, and 
marks the hour when we shall be borne to our 
final rest. 


chored. 


SAMMY HICK AND HIS PIPE. 
Rev. James Everett, in his interesting life of 
“The Village Blacksmith,” Samuel Hick, of 
England, tells this story of how Sammy gave 
up the use of tobacco, It is an example to all 
lovers of the weed: 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD CHICAGO. 


John Jenkins, an old resident of Momence, 
Ill., writes as follows regarding the meaning o! 
the word Chicago: ‘Forty years ago that place 
was called ‘Tuck Chicago.’ Tuck, in the Indian 
dialect, means wood or timber, and Chicago, 
gone, absent, or without. The words Tuck Chi- 
cago signified, therefore, the waste prairie, of 
literally translated, ‘wood vone.”” When a bey, 
I was as familiar with the Indian tongue as with 
my own language, and the above may be relied 
upon as correct, We were surrounded by Ind- 





After encouraging and praying with her (a 
poor widow he was visiting), he put sixpence 
into her hand,—the sum total, it is believed, he 
had upon his person at the time. She appeared 
overpowered with eratitude, and he was deeply 
affected with the manner in which it was ex- 
pressed. It suddenly occurred to him, and he 





Boston Daily Globe narrates an incident that oe- 
curred during the last great Jubilee in Boston: 


Near the writer sat a little boy and girl, evi- 
dently brother and sister, whose tender regard 
for each other had attracted us on their arrival. 
We had entered early for the purpose of devoting 
some time to a minute examination of the deco- 
rations. During our survey, our little friends 
retained 
thoughtful usher placed them, remarking as he 
did so on their inability to see “through people.” 


when the boy, with the instincts of a gentleman, 





“Johu Doune, Anne Doune, undone.” 


rose to permit others to pass. 


} About the usual hour for the concert to com- 


their seats near the aisle, where a 


For an_ hour they remained undisturbed except 


ians at that time, my father being the first white 
man who raised a crop of corn in Cass County, 
Michigan, which was in the year1825, The usual 
definition given to the word Chicago is entirely 
erroneous.” 


internally accosted himself, “Bless me! can six- 
pence make a poor creature happy? How many 
sixpences have I spent on this mouth of mine, 
in feeding it with tobacco? I will never take 
another pipe while I live; I will give to the poor 
whatever I save from it.” From that hour he 
denied himself. It was not long, however, be- 
fore he was seriously indisposed. His medical at- 
tendant, being either inclined to try the strength 
of his resolution, or supposing that he had sus- 
tained some injury by suddenly breaking off the 
use of his pipe, and, therefore, would derive ad- 
—— from its readoption, addressed him 
thus: 

Phusician—You must resume the use of the 
pipe, Mr. Hick. 


—_—_—_+@2——_—_—_—_ 
VALUE OF THE SABBATH. 


A distinguished banker charged with an im 
mense amount of property during the year 1887, 
said, “I should have been a dead man had it not 
been for the Sabbath. Oblized to work from 
morning till night through the whole week, I 
felt on Saturday afternoon as if I must_have 
rest. It was like going into a dense fox. Every 
thing looked dark and cloomy, as if nothing 
could be saved. I dismissed all and kept the 
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Sabbath in the good old way. On Monday it 
was all bright sunshine, 
andI got through. But had it not been for the 
Sabbath, I have no doubt I should have been in 
the grave.” 

eisai cin 


HEROISM. 


Gov. Letcher, the other day, related an inci- 
dent of the war. He said that in one of the bat- 
tles before Richmond four flag vearers had been 
shot down, and a call was made for a volunteer 
tocarry the colors. <A stripling took the torn 
standard. In a few minutes the staff was 
snapped by a shot. The boy sat down, unloosed 
a shoe string, and tied it. He started in front 
again. Another bullet splintered the staff. It 
was then fastened by the other shoe string. He 
then hardly shook the folds out a second time, 
when down fell the flag, struck by a ball. The 
shoe string had given out. He unbuttoned his 
jacket, ripped his shirt to ribbons, and wrapped 
the broken rod, and carried the tattered ensign 
through the fight. Gov. Letcher said, “When 
they broucht me the boy with the shattered staff 
patched up with shoe strings and shirt tails, I 
made him an officer, and gave him the best 
sword Virginia had.” 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion. 


BABY BLUE. 
Our Baby Blue was weary grown 
With running all the day, 
In doors and out, up stairs and down, 
At Baby’s busy play. 











So, kneeling on the window-seat, 
As night her curtains drew, 

He listened for his papa’s feet, 
Coming to Baby Blue. 


The street-lamps shone with twinkling light 
Over the busy town; 

And Baby watched them with delight, 
All up the street and down. 


For in the west a star shone clear,— 

It caught our Baby’s eye,— 
He cried, ‘‘O see it, mamma, dear! 

Gas lighted in bu ky! =. 2..¢, 
en Se 





For the Companion, 


ROBIN’S SHAVE. 
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“John,” said Mrs. Morris, one morning, (Mrs. 
Morris was Aunt Julia’s other name) “it isn’t 
safe for you to leave your shaving things on the 
dressing-table. Rob will be splitting wood with 
Jour razor the first thing you know.” 

“That’s so!” replicd Mr. Morris. “I'll put 
them away in the wardrobe.” This wardrobe 
Was one of the old-fashioned kind, that had be- 
longed to Uncle John’s grandfather, The upper 
part was a closet filled with shelves, the under 
bart drawers. So, after that, every time Uncle 
John shaved he put away his things on a high 
thelf, as far up as his long arms could reach. 

Robin was secretly quite tried to think that 
uy thing should be put out of hisway. “Spect 
Unele John finks I want my face all smooth, like 
tnty’s,” he said to Frank, in an injured tone. 

“Shall I get something to make your beard 
tow faster?” asked Frank, soberly. 

‘0, yes, F’'ank. Put some on ’sarf’noon, so 
Tbe all woolly, like you, to-morrer!” 

‘Come to think of it,” answered Frank, “I 
™ afraid mother wouldn’t like it. Don’t you 
know she says I can’t kiss her worth a cent? 

‘hat would she do if her little pet came home 
be 4shoe-brush on his lips, like her big one?” 

‘Couldn't I s’ave jes’ once, F’ank, when I see 
comin’? ’Twouldn’t take a minute.” 

. No, indeed!” and Frank looked very solemn; 

You mustn’t even think of a razor till you’ve 
home and asked mother.” 
stormy day Frank lay upon the sofa in 


I could see throuzh, | }ast wandered into the little dressing-room. He 


ing aloud. Robin played about quietly, and at 


looked at the wardrobe. The upper doors were 
open, and it was not hard work to clamber partly 
from a chair upon the projecting handle of one of 
the drawers. Succeeding in this, he kept on and 
up till he managed to reach the shelf that held the 
shaving tools, and safely crept down again with 
them in his hand. Then mounting upon the 
dressing-table before the glass, he thickly lath- 
ered one side of his face. “Easy ’nough,”’ Aunt 
Julia heard him say, as she paused in herreading. 

“T wonder what that child is up to?” she said 
to Frank; and for answer there came one shrill 
scream. They both rushed into the other room. 
Aunt Julia snatched the small rogue into her 
arms, with his chubby cheeks all suds, and 
blood, and tears, and sat down and cried. 

“Pooh, aunty, it’s nothing but a scratch,” 
said Frank, wiping off the mixture with his 
dressing-gown, which in his flurry he mistook 
fora towel. “I wouldn’t cry about such a bad 
boy. What do you mean, Rob, by frightening 
us so?” 

“Whose fightened? I aint,’ sobbed Robin: 
“Poor mamma ’d be sick, sposin’ I couldn’t kiss 
her with my shoe-brush; you said so, you know 
you did. The old razor wasn’t right, you know 
it wasn’t.” 

“I don’t know any thing but that you are go- 
ing straight to bed. That’s what mamma said 
must be done with you, when you didn’t mind. 
Come, sir.”” 

“Ym orful sorry, aunty. Guess I sha’n’t 
shave any more. Will it be very bad?” he 
asked, pointing to his cheek, as Aunt Julia 
leaned over to kiss the poor little penitent. 

“No, dear, not very; but Frank is afraid 
there’ll be a little mark there.” 

“Ts he?” asked Robin. “I’m as glad as any 
thing; cos Ill say, ‘Rob, that’s yer disbead- 
yunce mark,’ and then F’ll stop, you know I 
will.” EL1zaBETH M. COGGESHALL. 
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THE STORY AMY LIKES TO HEAR. 

The sheep lived in a beautiful pasture, and ate 
the grass which grew among the daisy-flowers, 

One day a naughty dog leaped over the fence, 
and bit one of the sheep so badly that she died. 
Then a little lamb that was left without 2 moth- 
er ran about the field, and cried as if its heart 
would break. 

John, the black boy, heard the lamb, and was 
very sorry for it. Ile took it in his arms, and 
carried it to Amy’s grandma’s house. Grandma, 
brought some milk from the dairy, and Aunt 
Clara got a bottle to put it in; then Aunt C ara 
held the bottle while the hungry lamb sucked 
the milk, just like a baby. Every day Aunt 
Clara fed the lamb with the warm milk. 

The lamb grew strong and happy, and would 
lic down on the hearth and sleep by the fire, 
when the evenings were cold. Aunt Clara named 
it “Lillie.” Lillic used to run about the yard, 
and make the biddics scamper. Sometimes she 
would clatter up the stairway early in the morn- 
ing, and jump right into the middle of Aunt 
Clara’s bed. 

By-and-by, when Lillie grew bigger, she went 
to the pasture to eat grass as her mother did be- 
fore; but whenever any one went to the stile 
and called “Lillie, Lillic!”’ she would stop eat- 
ing, and answer “Ba-a-ah,” and would run to 
the stile and leap over, to be fed and peited. 

The next spring, when the grass became green 
in the pasture, Lillie came up to the stile with a 
darling little lamb of her own by her side. And 
no naughty dog ever got that. 

This is all true; for Amy’s papa knows all 
about it.— Nursery. 


<> 


“THOU GOD SEEST ME,” 

One day a lady came home from shopping. 
Her little boy did not run to meet her, and 
throw his arms around her neck, as he was in 
the habit of doing, to show how glad he was to 
have her come home again. Instead of this, he 
seemed to be afraid to look his mother in the 
face, and kept out of her way as much as he 
could all day. His mother thought it very 
strange, and wondered what was the matter. 

At the close of the day she found out the rea- 
son. When she was undressing him to go to 
bed, he said, “Mother, can God sec through the 
crack in the closet-door?” 

“Yes,”? said his mother. 

“And can He see when it is all dark there?” 

“Yes,” she said, “He can see us at all times 
and in all places.” 

“Then God saw me,” said the little fellow, 
“and I may as well tell you all abont it. Whien 
you were gone out I got into the closet and ate 
up the cake. I am sorry, very sorry. Please 
forgive me,” and he laid his head on his moth 








t Julia’s chamber, and she sat by him read- 


er’s lap, and cried bitterly, 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
CHARADE. 


My first is seen throughout the land, 
Is busy night and day; 

The sword, though held by mighty hand, 
Yields to my stronger sway. 


My second holds domain and power 
O’er all the brute creation; 
Oft high in intellect I tower, 
low in degradation. 


My third rides gloriously o’er the main, 
A thing of strength and beauty; 

She dashes on —— storm and rain, 
And bravely does her duty. 


My whole’s a grand and beauteous art, 
Much practiced in the Union; 
And oft do friends that are apart, 
By me hold close communion. 
Lucivs Goss. 


2. 
REBUS. 





hie SS -— SS 
A quotation from Proverbs. 
A. P. ADAMs. 
3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. A Trojan prince who ran away 
With Grecian wife one pleasant day. 
2. A tiny, little household pest; 
They like it least who know it best. 
8. Napoleon’s birthplace. Spot cf fame. 
What Frenchman can forget the name? 
4. A lady’s ornament. A bond 
Of which no convict yet was fond. 


. Of all the earth the dearest spot, 
Be it lordly hall or lowly cot. 


o 


From these initials please prepare 
A luscious fruit whose bloom so rare, 
To maiden’s blush we oft compare. 


And from the finals you may win 
The fruit’s hard centre ;— like to sin,— 
For deadly poison lurks within. 
x. ¥.Z. 


4. 
REBUS. 





WORD SQUARE. 


1. A lake. 
2. Uncivilized. 
8. An image. 


4. Fishes. A. O’Brran. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Sled, Lavender, Europe, Eva, Palm. SLrer, 
DREAN. 

2. A boy threw a ball over a house into a wagon- 
bo: 


Zz 

3. The towns are: 1, Sing Sing; 2, Oneida; 3, 
Rome; 4, Rochester; 5, Oswego; 6, Cardiff; 7, Cats- 
kill; 8, Hudson; 9, Syracuse; 10, Buffalo; 11, Utica; 
12, Lockport; 18, West Point; 14, Ithaca; 15, Har- 
lem; 16, ag ene 17, Brooklyn; 18, Albany; 
19, Troy; 20, Kingston, 














ON’T THROW AWAY YOUR MONEY.— 
‘Yo the Public: For over 26 years Dr. Tobias’s Vene- 
tian Liniment has been sold; every bottle has been war- 
ranted, and not one has been returned. Thousands of cer- 
liticates of its wonderful curative properties can be seen 
at the depot. 1t will do all, and more, than it is recom- 
mended for. It is perfectly safe to take internally. ‘See 
oath with every bottle it cures Cholcra, Croup, Dysen- 
tery, Colic, Sea Sickness, Chronic Rheumatism, Sprains, 
Old Sores, Cuts, etc. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 
Sold by the Druggists. 45-—4t 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes of ther suffer, linger and die, because of Pin 

orms. ‘the only known remedy for these most trouble- 
some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
sure death to all worms; a valuable cathartic, and bene- 
ficial to health. Warranted. GEO, C. GOODWIN & 
CU., Boston. 44—13t 
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AND 


Diploma of Honor 
AT VIBNIN A! 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 


Organ Company 


Have the honor to announce that they have just been 
awarded by the 


AUSTRIAN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


AT VIENNA, THEIR 


Grand Silver Medal 


AND 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR; 


Being the Highest Award, of which only five have 
been giren to American Exhibitors at the Exposition. 

This honor is, of course, separate from and in addition 
to the 


FIRST AND HIGHEST MEDAL 


AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION 


Awarded this Company; being not merely the highest dis- 
tinction, but the only one to American Exhibitors of such 
Instruments. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES 


aif. 
Reduced Prices. 


THE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY 


Invite attention to several new styles which they are now 
introducing, including those exhibited at Vienna. These 
will be found very attractive in appearance, of remarkable 
quality, and at prices lower than have befure bern cflered. 
At no time in their history have this Company made more 
substantial progress in their productions than during the 
past year, and at no time has the relative superiority of 
their work been as great as it is now. Much as they value 
the mass of testimony which has accumulated to the un- 
approached merit of their Cabinet Organs, including the 
recorded opinions of musicians generally, and uniformly 
higher awards at industrial compctitions, their chicf de- 
pendence is, nevertheless, upon the intrinsic superiority ot 
their work, which they are determined shall maintain the 
splendid reputation it has acquired. Musicians will find 
in the Organs of this Company tones possessing an un- 
equalled body, purity and freedom from reediness, with 
variety of effect, power, elasticity of touch, equality of 
scale and general excellence not found elsewhere; and 
mechanics will find in all parts of Interior and exterior on- 
ly the best and most thoroughly prepared material, and 
most skilful and conscientious workmanship. 

Not only will present superiority be found in the Mason 
& Hamlin Organs, but they may be expected to last and 
keep in order twice as long as others. 

Prices are little, if any, higher than those of other organs; 
but there js this difference in the mode of selling: The 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. print in their price lists their 
lowest cash prices, which are therefore fixed and invaria- 
ble, being alike to all, and securing to every one the lowest 
price at which such Organs can be afforded, even by the 
manufacturers having best facilities in the world for pro- 
duction. It is the custom of makers generally to print in 
their price lists very much higher prices, from which dis- 
counts are made at retail of from one-third to one-half. 
Comparison of the printed prices of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ Co. with those of others, afier these larger dis- 
counts are made, wi!l show that the Mason & Hamlin are 
little, ifany, higher. 

Some of the new styles are, a five octave, double reed 
Organ, splendid quality and power, in plain case, for $110; 
the same, with five stops, tremulant and knee-swell, in 
upright resonant case, much admired, $125; the same, with 
the improved Vox Humana and Automatic Swell, 
$130; the same, with Octave Coupler, Sub-base con 
nected with manuals, &c., a very powerful Organ of large 
variety and very fine quality, $190. All these will be found 
to possess important improvements, adding to their beauty 
of tone. 

The printed prices of other makers of irferior organs 
will be found ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF higher than these. 

Other styles, $55 to $500, and upwards. Organs rented 
with privilege ot purchase. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Circulars, with lowest 
prices and full particulars free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO,, 


New York, Boston, or Chicago, 


AGENTS Male and Female, to sell Land- 
W9 scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes, 
Two gem chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fahcy costumes, dogs, comic, etc., 
$2 per hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
<4 bs per hundred. Card cl (for rewards of merit) 








hundred. Emh 








Peari's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For Chap 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
York, and by all Druggisis. 
orl ruggists. 
— i0—1y 












82 per d frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromficld 
Street, Boston, Mass. 37 


The Rest 

Printing Presses.7nfnae! 
Size for Cards, La- 1 15% for Cir. 
Ss bels, Envelopes, &c 8 culars, Etc, 
Businesa Men do their own Printing and Ag- 


vert'sing. Boys and Amatcurs have deligitt- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stam 











for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn; 
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The Sunsceirrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the vear. 

THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENS for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts, 

N NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
mone! a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. ! 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages mist be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Oiiice to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be disconi.siued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 














NEARLY KILLED BY HIS FRIENDS. 

The weak incapacity of too many people to help 
when help is needed immediately is a fearful and 
often fatal defect. Why cannot all study and learn 
that presence of mind which will enable them in 
sudden peril to use at least what they really know? 
The Detroit Press says: 

It isa good thing to know what to do when a man 
falls down on the street. A pedestrian fell down on 
Monroe Avenue yesterday, being just off a sick bed, 
and it was wonderful how many men in the crowd 
knew exactly what was the best thing todo. One 
called for brandy, another waved the crowd back, 
another shouted ‘police’ and “coroner,” a fourth 
brought a bucket of water from a saloon, and all the 
others crowded in as closely as possible and began 
wondering if the man had his life insured. 

Some wanted to throw water on the victim, and 
others thought that his boots ought to be removed, 
and the man with the slop-pail fell down in it and 
jumped up and kicked at a lame boy. Two boys 
were sent for a doctor, but didn’t go, and a market 
woman crowded in and told them to raise the man's 
head. Some one put a brick under his neck, and an- 
other general call was made for whiskey, camphor, | 
gin, soda, pop, root-beer, ginger ale, vinegar, water H 
and lager. Nothing was brought, and after a few 
minutes the man opened his eyes, gave his name, 
and asked to be taken home. After he had departed 
a doctor arrived, a coroner came puffing along, and 
the crowd came near having a fight as to who was 
entitled to the honor of saving the man’s life. 








a 
OLD EGGS, 
The yolk of eggs will keep for many years after the 
whites have disappeared. This has been tested by 
experiment. 





The Manchester Mirror and American says that 
twenty-four years ago a gentleman in a suburban 
town packed several eggs ina box of oats and put | 
them in an out-of-the-way place in the attic of his | 
store, with the intention of testing their condition | 
at the end of a year’s time. Forgetting all about | 
them, nearly a quarter of a century had passed, when, 
in overhauling the contents of the attic, he came 
upon the box in its hiding place. Upon breaking 
the eggs, the shells of which appeared sound, the 
whites were found to have totally disappeared, while 
the yolks remained dried and quite hard. The oats 
in which the eggs were packed were sound as the 
day when they were put in the pox, and the gentle- 
man has planted several, with a view of discovering 
whether they retain their vitality. In the box was 
found a memorandum giving the date on which the 
eggs were deposited. 


> 


THE RESULT OF CURIOSITY. 


A short time since a policeman had occasion to 
use a pair of handcuffs in the evening, and at night 
he took them home and laid them on the table. 
Next morning he forgot to take them with him 
when going to the station. Soon after the officer 
left the house the milkman called, and after deposit | 
ing the usual quantity of the lacteal in the vessel | 


resting on the table to receive it, his eve detected | 


the manacles. Anxious to know “how it was him- | 
self,” he placed them upon his wrist, when presto! 

they became locked, and all his efforts were insuffi- 

cient to effect his release. With shackled hands, of 
course he could not prosecute his labors, and he was 

therefore compelled to wait patiently for more than 

two hours before a key could be obtained, and then 

the victim of curiosity was set at liberty. 


> ——— 


NAPoLron, in his Italian campaign, captured a 
Hungarian battalion. The colonel, an old man, 
complained bitterly of the French mode of fighting, 
by rapid and desultory attacks on the flank, the 
rear, the lines of communication, ete., and conclud- 
ed by saying that he had fought in the armies of 
Maria Theresa, in Germany, when battles used to be 
won in a systematic way. 

“You must be old,” said Napoleon. 

“Yes, Lam sixty or seventy.” 

“Why. colonel, you have certainly lived long 


enough lo count vears a little more closely.’ 


| shah is the anointed kina. 


“General,” said the Hungarian, “I reckon my 
money, my shirts and my horses; but as for my | 
years, I know that nobody will want to steal them, | 
and I shall not lose one of them.” 


iemlaamnapaninice 
THE WORD SHAH. 


Since the Persian monarch has been making his 
European tour, philologists have been much exer- 
cised as to the meaning of his official name. As the 


| Persian belongs to the Shemitic family of languages, 


the root in shah is the same as in the Hebrew Messi- 
ah. Its essential meaning is the anvinted one. The 
‘The same root appears in 
the word chess. Chess isan Oriental game, in which 
the principal figure is the shah or king. When the 
king is overcome, he is said to be shah-mted, or 
checkmated, which means “‘the king is dead.” The 
original form of the word has been modified and ob- 
scured by the influence of some of the European lan- 
guages, through which it has come into our own 
tongue. 

—_— —-s 


FOUND COMPANY AT LAST. 


According to the Norfolk Journal, tobacco-chew- 
ers have one imitator among the lower animals that 
is willing to come down 80 low as to chew the vile 
weed, the only instance that we remember to have 
seen recorded : 


There is a mule owned by a Mrs. Cotton, a lady 
living within a mile or two of Portsmouth, and 
driven to market every day, that has been an inveter- 
ate chewer of tobacco for mete years. Whenever 
the mule becomes obstinate, it is only necessary to 
give him achew, when he becomes perfectly kind 
and gentle. The lady purchases tobacco for him 
regularly, and always keeps it on hand. 





——__>__—_ 


“NINE STATES IN A DAY.” 


“Is it stame?” said an Irishman; “bother me, but 
it’sa ss great thing, intirely, for drivin’ = 
—puts me through nine States in a day; an’ no liein 


“ Nine States!”” exclaimed a dozen listeners, in as- 
tonishment. 

“Yis, nine of them. D’ye see now: I got married 
in New York in the mornin’, and wint wid my wife 
Biddy to Baltimore the same day; hould your whist 
now, and count the states. There was the state of 
matrimony, which I entered in from a single state, 
in a sober state, in the State of New York; and | 
wint through New Jersey, Pinsylvany and Delawur 
into Maryland, where [ arrived in a most beautiful 
state of jollification. An’ that’s nine; count ’em if 
yez like.” 


a wo 





THE OYSTER AND THE MOUSE, 


The following isa fine study fora fable, after the 
manner of La Fontaine; 


A curious specimen was forwarded a short time 
back to Mr. Frank Buckland. It consists of an oys- 
ter, the shells of which are tightly clasped round the 
neck ofa mouse. The head is inside the shell. The 
oyster, which is a pure native, was probably lying in 
the larder with the shells open, when the mouse put 
his head in to eat the meat of the oyster, and was 
immediately nipped by it. 


PERILOUS FOOLERY. 
Five foolish young Belgians lately laid a wager 
that @g would remain awake continuously for seven 


days. They kept up al manner of exciting exercises 
and drank large quantities of coffee; and one of them 


won the bet, though with the loss of twenty-five 


pounds in weight. ‘Two fell asleep after one hundred 
and thirty hours, one was seized with inflammation 
of the lungs, and had to give in to save his life, and 
the other fell asleep on horseback, and then fell off 
and broke his arm. 


EE 


‘““Whosr dogs are these?” inquired a gentleman of 
a lad who was drawing a couple of terriers along. 

“I dinna ken, sir. They cam’ wi’ the railway, and 
they ate the direction, and dinna ken where to 
go to.” 


A YOUNG LAWYER who had been “admitted” 
about a year, was asked by a friend, ‘How do you 
like your new profession? ’ 

The reply was accompanied by a brief sigh to suit 
the occasion ; ‘My profession is much better than my 
practice.” 


Mr. LonGretiow, the poet, was introduced to 
one Longworth, and some one noticed the similarity 
of the first syllable of the names. 

“Yes,” said the poet, “‘but in this case I fear Pope's 
line will apply: ‘Worth makes the man, the want of 
it the feliow.’” 


Our little curly-headed Carl, at dinner the other 
day, first looked at one uncle, who wears a pointed 
moustache, then at the other, who has a smooth up- 
per lip, and said to the latter, “Uncle Robert, why 
don’t you wear strings to your mouf?” It was voted 
the best joke of the occasion. 

ESSAY ON MAN. 
At ten, a child; at twenty, mild; 
At thirty, tame, if ever; 
At forty, wise; at fifty, rich; 
At sixty, good, or never. 


A WOULD-BE WIT, strolling into a bank the other 
day, walked up to the counter and addressed one of 
the spruce-looking clerks: 

Wit - Are you the teller? 

Teller—Yes, sir. 

Wit— Well, what do you fell? 

Teller—I tell people who have no business here to 
clear out! 


Kate Krney, of Madison County, Illinois, be- 
came blind just after graduating from an Eastern 
seminary. Since then, in her blind state, she has 
prepared her two brothers for college, and fitted her 
younger sister for entrance to the Monticello Semi- 
nary. Kate is proud of her success, and feels that, 
although shut out from the light of day, she can con- 
| tinue to do good in the world so long as she lives. 





Tue following lines refer to Mr. Bennett, a well- 
known watchmaker in Cheapside, London, who was 
| ambitious to become a Member of the British Parlia- 
ment: 





John Bennett for years in Cheapside has held sway, 
As the worthiest knight of the right time of day; 
But now tired of A. Mf. and P. M., would see 

The letters changed thus, and write “I am M. P.” 








| OUR RRADERS are referred to the card of the Mercantile 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


NOV. 20, -1873. 





Wuite’s SpEcIALTY For Dyspepsia is the ONLY medi- 
cine that will cure costivencss, from which so Many se- 
rious troublesarise. For sale by all druggists. 


ABOUT 25,000 spools of the Eureka Machine Twist are 
manufactured every day. Still the supply is inadequate, 
and the manufacturers are obliged to increase their facili- 
ties. Com. 








Happy now are the children whose thoughtful parents 
have bought for them “4 vilude, or Game of Birds.” They 
gather around the table wish bright eyes and smiling faces 
as it’s announced,“ We are to have a game of Avilude.” A 
whole winter of enjoyment combi:.ed with instruction for 
seventy-five cents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. Com. 





CaBLeE Screw WikE.—Among the well endorsed arti- 
cles advertised in our columns is the cable screw wire 
used in making the most durable shoes. The shoes thus 
manufactured cannot rip or become unfit for use by bad 
streets or bad weather, and do not require the ordinary 
repairing. They thus save money and care, and are 
among the best preservers of health, and well deserve the 
attention of purchasers. 





PimpLes, Eruptions, RocGH Sxin.—The system being 
put under the influence of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery for a few wecks, the skin becomes smooth, 
clear, soft and velvety, and being illuminated with the 
glow of perfect health from within, true beauty stands 
forth in all its glory. Nothing ever presented to the pnb- 
lic as a beautifier of the complexion ever gave such satis- 
faction for this purpose as this Discovery. The effects of 
all medicines which operate upon the system through the 
medium of the blood are necessarily somewhat sluw, no 
matter how good the remedy employed. While one to 
three bettles clear the skin of pimples, blotches, eruptions, 
yellow spots, comedones, or “grubs,”” a dozen may possi- 
bly be required to cure some cases where the system is 
rotten with scrofulous or virulent blood poisons. The 
cure of all these diseases, however, from the common 
pimple to the worst scrofula is, with the use of this most 
potent agent, only a matter of time. Sold by all druggists. 





= A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 
$425 paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 42—13t 
x “CURED !—For circular and price, 
ASTH MA address 8. C. UPHAM, Phila., Pa. 
cow7t 


V E SHOULD NOT suffer from a Cough, whicha 
few doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral will cure. 
Time, comfort, health, are all saved by it. 47-1 


URL YOUR HATR.—A new Scientific Discovery. 
It can be done in five minutes. Particulars free. Ad- 


dress SoUTHWESTE ‘arthage, Mo. 47 


















125 A WEEK! Best Cheap Shuttle 
e) chine in the world. J. 8. HA 
Falls, N. Y. 


Sewing Ma- 
rkS, Glen's 








125 A MONTH! Tolady agents everywhere Ad- 
«? dress ELLIS MANUFACiURLNG CO., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 45—4t 


ECALCOMANTA PICTURES ot Birds, Flow- 
ers, Animal Heads, &c. 25c a package. HORTON 
& CO., Lock Box 748, Providence, R. I. 45—3t 


MenxEx made rapid'y with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8. M. Srencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 13—ly 


50 ADDRESS CARDS, printed in best style, sent 
OY by mail for 25 cis. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., 
Boston. 44—4t 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalied. 
Sold by all druggists. 28—eow35t 


ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
b—cow 35t 














ORBETT?’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 28—eow35t 


| NPRECEDENTED OFFER. Your name print- 
ed on 60 Fine Bristol Board cards for 30 cents, or 100 

for 50 cents, post-paid. DEHUFF BROTHERS, New- 

tonville, Mass. P.O. Box 127. 47—It 


G PEAT REDUCTION IN PRICE.—50 Cards 
3 of best stock for 25 cents. Green, White, Lavender, 
Salmon, Lilac, Rose Tint or Straw color. JOIN L 
FRENCH, North Bridgewater, Mass. 47—3tp 


LIBERAL OFFER.—1 dozen nice Golden pens, 

l elegant Card Photograph, a Calendar for 1874, and a 
specimen of “*The Home Companion,” all postpaid for 25 
ets. Address H.C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 47 it 


HE IMPERIAL STAMP ALBUM (published 

Nov. 1, 1873,) is the only album giving spaces for all 
the U 8, Official Stamps. It is illustrated with 80 en- 
gravings, including a very handsome series of the Arins of 
countries. Illustrated prospectus, giving full particulars, 
for 3 cents. Address STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO., 
Stamp Importers, Plymouth, England. 45—tf 

















5 t bind) perday! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
9 ~V ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy at 

Work forrsint «ir spare moments orall tho time then aternt.ing 

aise, Perticularsisce, Adcsves G, Stinson & Co,, Portiand. Maine. 


Le 
W.B. SEARS, Agt 


OF THE 


No. British & Mercantile Ins. Co, 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
REMOVED TO 


74 Devonshire St. 


REMOV 


-— 





HE EGYPTIAN ZAIRGETH.—(A Mystery.) 
Furnishes aphuphetic answers to any wisi expressed, 
Price 30 cents. 

The Magic Corks, a most amusing and mysterious 
mode of secret multiplication Can be successfully per- 
formed by any one’ Price 50 cents. 

The New Oriental Figure Puzzle, an eniless 
source of «ntertainment, Price 30 cents 

ne Puzzle to Puzzle One. ‘ihe most diverting, 
ingeniou- «nd difficult problem of its kind e-er yet de- 
signed. Price 30 cents. 

he Disap ring 
and wondrous deception 
without the possibility of discovery. 

The Wonderful T The trick of the season, 
This amusing deception requires no sleight-of-hand in its 
successtul performance. Tl rice $1 5°, 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No, 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 47 





Ryremide. An entirely new 
ay be performed by any one 
Vrice $1 25. 





Parents reduce your SHOE Bills 


two-thirds by buying 


‘SILVER TIPPED SHOES. 


SPLENDID OFFER.—7 Beautiful Glass Call- 

ing Cards in 3 tints, with Gola and Silver letters, for 
cts., or 20 Bristol Cards in 4 tints for 20 cts., postpaid, J, 
B. HUSTED, )assau, N. Y. 47—ltp 


EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. — Clean, 
sound, white teeth. Use Thurston's Ivory Pearl 
Tooth Powder. Druggists sell it. F. C. Wells & Co., N.Y, 


—ly 


TNPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere, One alone has retailed over 13,500 Send 
stamp WHITNEY & CO, Norwich, Conn. 45eowtf 


QGTUDENTS AND TEACHERS may learn pen- 
manship at their homes. A course of instruction given 
by mail. Cvopies, only, furnished if desired. Address 
Writing Department, Western Keserve Seminary, West 
Farmington, Ohio. 46—2t 














OSTON BASEBALL CLUB.—A correct His- 

tory of the tndividual } layers in the Champion Club 

of 1873. Pronounced by all to be a good thing. Sent to 

any address on receipt of ten cents. Address WILSO) & 
CO., 2 Bedford Street, Boston. 46—2t 


$412 8 IN FOUR WEEKS’ CANVASS- 
ING was one agent's profit on Bryant's 
LrpraRY OF PoETRY AND SonG. $70 in one week 
on TnE New IlOUSEKERPER’S MANUAL, by Miss Beccher 
and Mrs. Stowe. Any active man or woman can have an 
agency. J.B. FORD & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Send to New York for particulars, 
and say where you saw this advertisement. 4i-tf 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


©. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All de- 
posits made in this Institution commence drawing in- 
terest on the first day of each and every month Interest 
is paid for every full calendar month the money remains 
in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of imerest. exceeding that paid by any other savings 
institution. The Institution has a guarantee fund of +205, 
000 for the exp: ess protection of depositors. 13 


NOTHING LIKE THEM FOR SERVIUE 
AND OOMFORT—GO0D 


Cable Screw Wire 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


A CREAT BARCAIN. 

One of Smith’s superior organs, new and in perfect or 
der, having never been used, for little more than 
price. Address B, N. UPHAM, 14 Chestnut Street, Chel- 
sea, Mass. 46 
























Flower 


some present. Highly perfumed. 





Savings Institution, of Boston, in another column. 


Agents wanted to canvass every town. 
order. Address H 


THE LADIES’ 
AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


Every number has fine illustrations of flowers, gardens, hanging bas- 
“~ kets, floral elegancies, and delightful home pictures of society, or house 
- hold conveniences for the Ladies. ss if 
Young Men and Women will find in it useful hints on s¢ 
improvement, manners, socicty, storics. 
Uadies will be interested in its designs for household work, ‘ress 
fashion, housekeeping, etc. 
Lovers will be especially delighted with 
about growing flowers and window gardening. 
Bulbs, Hanging, Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and Parlor Decor 
tions, Try it. 
Price $150 per year, including three chromos. 
ing one chromo. 25 cents on trial three months. 
Get up a Club, ated 
Window Gardening.—A_ new book superbly illustrated, deve 
E to culture of plants, bulbs and flowers for the Window Garden; has 


The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose or violet tinted ; your own initial. 
Attructive chrome on each box. 

Any ‘ews Stand or Book Store will supply the above Books or Papers upou 
ENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 


mos 


LADIES, SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Three exquisite 
chro’ 


given to eve! 


GOOD_ NIGHT. } 
{ GooD Subscriber 


MORNING. 
AND 
Gems of the Flower Garden. 


FLORAL CABINET 


its directions 
Tells them all about 


Pa crs 


ttiext of Family Pictorial " 
mg eo Bah ea Bh ominy $1 25 per year, includ- 


Premium List Free. Agents wanted. 


. = engravings and 300 pa Price $1 50. pm 
oe ne eee Every Woman her own Flower Gardener, by Daisy _ 
egw RS, a <2 bright, acharming new book on flower and out-door gardening for 

= pe dies. Price 50 cents. 


Superb Novelty. nd- 
Price 50c per box. 


Ecekman St., New York. 
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